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MARK THE DOUBLE TWAIN 
THEODORE DREISER 


A psychologic as well as literary enigma that has much troubled 
me, as it has many another who has surveyed American literature, is 
Mark Twain. Middle West American of quite humble Tennessee 
and Missouri village and farm backgrounds—with a few parent- and 
relative-owned slaves to complicate the picture—he remains to this 
hour, in the minds of most Americans, not the powerful and original 
and amazingly pessimistic thinker that he really was, and that sev- 
eral of his most distinguished contributions to American letters 
prove—but rather, and to this hour, the incorrigible and prolific 
joker and, at best, humorist who, up to. the time of his death and 
since, has kept the world chuckling so continuously that it has not 
not even now sobered sufficiently to detect in him the gloomy and 
wholly mechanistic thinker. 

If, by chance, he had encountered Jacques Loeb! 

If he had sensed the direction of scientific thought in the last 
twenty years! 

As it is, for most, he remains the laughing, hoaxing biographer of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, of Puddin’ Head Wilson, and 
the American Claimant, rarely the critical and massive creator of 
The Mysterious Stranger (still sold as a Christmas book for children), 
and of What Is Man? which Loeb would have welcomed as an addi- 
tion to his mechanistic biologic conclusions. 

But how came this to be? Were there two Twains from the be- 
ginning, as one and another critic has asked since reading What Is 
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Man and The Mysterious Stranger? I recall that so early as 1910, 
and in the editorial office of no less an institution than Harper and 
Brothers, then and still his publishers, I discovered that there were 
really two Twains writing—one who possessed great fame and ac- 
claim for the body of work which everyone knew and approved of as 
wholesomely humorous, exposing little more than the minor or more 
forgivable flaws of American character—and another, the really not- 
at-all-known Twain who brought the most amazing and Rabelaisian 
stories of his own composition to the then publishing intermediaries 
of Harper and Brothers, F. A. Duneka, and Major F. G. Leigh, both of 
whom had, as they felt, to employ to the utmost their arts of discreet 
and yet firm diplomacy, in order, as they said, to “protect Mark” 
from the violent and fateful public conservatism of Americans, if not 
the world in general, should any of the things he was writing and 
bringing in ever reach them. In substantiation of which, I have in 
my possession a copy of 1601—Conversation as It Was by the Social 
Fireside in the Time of the Tudors, with an Introduction by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, and quoted comments by David Gray, John Hay, 
and others. I do not need to say more than that. The initiated will 
understand. All others must inquire. 

However, it is not this particular Rabelaisian extension of 
Twain’s classic gift for paradox and exaggeration and horseplay in 
the field of humor, quite rampant in his day (Bill Nye, Petroleum V. 
Nasby, Josh Billings), but rather his much more publicly subdued— 
and I may add, frustrated—gift as well as mood for dark and dev- 
astating, and at the same time quite tender and sorrowing, medita- 
tion on the meaning or absence of it in life, plus a force and clarity of 
realistic presentation and criticism which has arrested me as it has 
many another. And not only in such published works as Joan of Arc, 
The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg, The Mysterious Stranger, and 
What Is Man? but in various paragraphs and critical summaries 
which are to be found in his later letters and his still unpublished 
autobiography, which, now that the twenty-five years stipulated by 
him before his death as the length of time which must elapse before 
it could be issued has elapsed, might well be given to the world. 
But will it be? The volume published this year should show. 
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The financial interest or investment in his earlier conventional 
works and their reputation is still very great. 

In the meantime, however, we have had Joan of Arc, which when 
published anonymously in 1895 was so different from the accepted 
work of Twain himself at the time that it was suggested by Twain 
that it be published under a nom de plume. As it was, he feared an 
unfavorable reaction, and before signing it wished to know what the 
result was to be. Had it proved unfavorable, it might have remained 
under a nom de plume until after his death. Yet, as different as it 
was, the general opinion was favorable, and so he acknowledged it. 
Only it never sold as did Innocents Abroad, or Huckleberry Finn, or 
Tom Sawyer. 

Just the same, shortly thereafter (1898) he wrote, although he 
withheld from publication until 1916—-six years after his death— 
two works entirely out of harmony with anything he had previously 
written: The Mysterious Stranger and What Is Man? In the mean- 
time, that is between 1898 and 1911, when he died, while these other 
works were on the shelf, he published such volumes as A Double- 
barrelled Detective Story, King Leopold’s Soliloquy, Eve’s Diary, 
Christian Science, plus the much more daring, although much more 
humorous and therefore much safer, The Man Who Corrupted 
Hadleyburg—the first real break in his public humor, salving of a 
naughty, naughty world. Also, Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven, 
equally laughable. But with What Is Man? and The Mysterious 
Stranger out, although ignored, there still remain other things which 
will see the light—when? In this reactionary day? I doubt it. 

But, in order not to delay you in this matter of forming an opinion 
for yourself, and to prove to you that he said things after his death 
that he never dared say in his life, I give you—and this from his 
autobiography not published until 1924, and mot containing the full 
of his realistic comments on life and his day, which are still to come 
(1935)—this from a frontispage of his so-called autobiography, and 
in his own handwriting: “I am writing from the grave. On these 
terms only can a man be approximately frank. He cannot be 
straightly and unqualifiedly frank either in the grave or out of it.” 
(The italics are mine.) 
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Next (also from Vol. I of his delayed autobiography) : , 


This is a world where you get nothing for nothing; where you pay value for 
everything you get and fifty per cent, and when it is gratitude you owe, you have 
to pay a thousand. In fact, gratitude is a debt which usually goes on accumu- 
lating, like blackmail; the more you pay, the more is exacted. In time you are 
made to realize that the kindness done you is become a curse, and you wish it 
had not happened. 4 


And this: 


Concerning man—he is too large a subject to be treated as a whole; so I will 
merely discuss a detail or two of him at this time. I desire to contemplate him 
from this point of view—this premise; that he was not made for any useful pur- 
pose; for the reason that he hasn’t served any; that he was most likely not even 
made intentionally; and that his working himself up out of the oyster bed to his 
present position was probably a matter of surprise and regret to the Creator. 
.... For his history, in all climes, all ages and all circumstances, furnishes 
oceans and continents of proof that of all the creatures that were made, he is the 
most detestable. Of the entire brood he is the only one—the solitary one—that 
possesses malice. 

That is the basest of all instincts, passions, vices—the most hateful. That one 
thing puts him below the rats, the grubs, the trichinae. He is the only creature 
that inflicts pain for sport, knowing it to be pain. But if the cat knows she is in- 
flicting pain when she plays with the frightened mouse, then we must make an 
exception here; we must grant that in one detail man is the moral peer of the cat. 
All creatures kill—there seems to be no exception; but of the whole list, man is 
the only one that kills for fun; he is the only one that kills in malice, the only one 
that kills for revenge. Also—in all the list he is the only creature that has a 
nasty mind. 

Shall he be extolled for his noble qualities, for his gentleness, his sweetness, 
his amiability, his lovingness, his courage, his devotion, his patience, his forti- 
tude, his prudence, the various charms and graces of his spirit? The other ani- 
mals share all these with him, yet are free from the blacknesses and rottennesses 
of this character [pp. 7 and 8]. 


And this: 

There are certain sweet-smelling sugar-coated lies current in the world which 
all politic men have apparently tacitly conspired together to support and per- 
petuate. One of these is, that there is such a thing in the world as independence: 
independence of thought, independence of opinion, independence of action. 
Another is, that the world loves to see independence—admires it, applauds it. 
Another is, that there is such a thing in the world as toleration—in religion, in 
politics, and such matters; and with it trains that already mentioned auxiliary 
lie that toleration is admired and applauded. Out of these trunk-lies spring 
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, many branch ones: to wit, the lie that not all men are slaves; the lie that men 
are glad when other men succeed; glad when they prosper; glad to see them 
reach lofty heights; sorry to see them fall again. And yet other branch lies: to 
wit, that there is heroism in man; that he is not mainly made up of malice and 
treachery; that he is sometimes not a coward; that there is something about him 
that ought to be perpetuated—in heaven or hell, or somewhere. And these and 
other branch lies, to wit: that conscience, man’s moral medicine chest, is not 
only created by the Creator, but is put into man ready charged with the right 
and only true and authentic correctives of conduct—and the duplicate chest, 
with the self-same correctives, unchanged, unmodified, distributed to all na- 
tions and all epochs [pp. 8 and 9]. 

And yet one other branch lie: to wit, that I am I, and you are you; that we 
are units, individuals, and have natures of our own, instead of being the tail end 
i of a tapeworm eternity of ancestors extending in linked procession back and 
back and back—to our source in the monkeys, with this so-called individuality 
of ours a decayed and rancid mush of inherited instincts and teachings derived, 
atom by atom, stench by stench, from the entire line of that sorry column, and 
not so much new and original matter in it as you could balance on a needle point 
and examine under a microscope. This makes well-nigh fantastic the suggestion 
that there can be such a thing as a personal, original, and responsible nature in a 
man, separable from that in him which is not original, and findable in such 
quantity as to enable the obesrver to say, this is a man, not a procession [p. 9]. 


And this: 


All the talk about tolerance, in anything or anywhere, is plainly a gentle lie. 
It does not exist. It is in no man’s heart; but it unconsciously, and by moss- 
grown inherited habit, drivels and slobbers from all men’s lips. Intolerance is 
everything for oneself, and nothing for the other person. The mainspring of 
man’s nature is just that—selfishness [p. 13]. 


Of course, these are mere tidbits intended to arouse your curiosity, 
if any, in the major, if less-known phase of that very impressive 
genius. They are not as tender, not as sorrowful, not even as mor- 
dant or angry, as some of his more extended and devastating reflec- 
‘ tion. But the point, for this article, is that they move in the direc- 
tion of what I am attempting to convey. What Is Man? is more far- 
reaching and cruel. In The Mysterious Stranger he has conceived 
life from the depths of a giant despair. What I am earnestly seeking 
to convey is that by no means has Mark Twain been properly evalu- 
ated. In America, as it is intellectually running even at this time, I 
doubt if he can be. There is, as I have said, a financial interest in his 
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reputation as is, which has to be and will be (never fear) taken into 
consideration. 

Next, for all the labors of Hollywood and the young anarchists of 
sex in literature and art, compositions such as 1601 and his yet un- 
published short stories will await a secret and a numbered issue—if 
so much. And for all the revelation of the laboratories that point to 
a mechanistic universe and the entire determinist philosophy, never 
fear that What Is Man? or The Mysterious Stranger will be given 
either wide publicity or achieve serious mental consideration in 
America if elsewhere. And there are several reasons for that: dog- 
matic religion, as well as social and moral convictions on every hand 
—these latter lying entombed or enwombed in the first—and next, 
the never ending benightedness of the mass—schools or no schools, 
universities or no universities, biological and physical laboratories, 
or no biological and physical laboratories. I suspect that not only 
the Millikans but the Haldanes, and even the Julian Huxleys, would 
rise in revolt. And, as I say, you have only to consider the fate of 
Jacques Loeb, the most distinguished mental figure since Darwin, or 
rather his mechanistic data, to grasp what I mean. Do you know 
aught of his dozen volumes describing the mechanistic processes of 
life, as he unraveled them? I truly believe our present ‘‘Watch and 
Ward” guarded libraries will even shut their doors before they will 
distribute them. 

What interests me, however, is this seeming duality of Twain, for, 
of course, there were not any two Mark Twains, just one. From the 
beginning, there was only the conventionally environed Twain who 
did not arrive, for instance, at the reading of Pepys’s Diary until he 
was forty, and whose amazed curiosity as to Spencer, Darwin, Hux- 
ley, following his first trip abroad (Innocents Abroad |1869]), led 
naturally, if interruptedly—that is by way of fame—to introduction 
to the literary pundits of the East, marriage into a conservative and 
well-to-do family, the Langdons of Elmira, New York, the undying 
friendship and guidance of the conservative and even moralistic 
William Dean Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and, naturally, Harper and Brothers, to name but a few. 
Also to such modified social protests (with brakes) as The Prince and 
the Pauper, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, etc. But 
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not to the Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc or at long last to 
The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyberg, The Mysterious Stranger, or 
WhatIs Man? As Ihave said, these last two, though written in 1898, 
were not published in his lifetime. And his old-time contemporaries 
never lived to see them. 

But of what was Twain so terrified? For contemporary with him 
was Zola—of equal fame—and D’Annunzio, and Chekhov, and 
Dostoevski, and De Maupassant, and Strindberg, and Ibsen. And 
he must have heard of Whitman and Herman Melville, ostracized 
for so wild a thing as Typee. He most certainly did hear of Maxim 
Gorky, for when, in 1905, he and his Russian actress sweetheart ar- 
rived in America, neither he nor Howells—their reputations as well 
as their social connections prohibiting—would attend a reception in 
his honor. And yet Twain could write not only 7601 but the stories 
that his publishers think should never be published! And his daugh- 
ter Jean, writing of him that, “at home, he talked largely of serious 
things, with only an occasional humorous remark thrown in.” 

His letters to his Eastern friends, the pundits and powers, were 
different. 

My suspicion is that it was the secondary social and conventional 
forces enveloping him after his early success and marriage, and play- 
ing on this sympathetic, and, at times, seemingly weak humanist, 
that succeeded for a time in diverting him almost completely from a 
serious, realistic, and I might say Dostoevskian, presentation of the 
anachronisms, the cruelties, as well as the sufferings, of the individu- 
al and the world which, at bottom, seem most genuinely to have con- 
cerned him. For, to a study of these he would have turned, had it 
not been, I think, for the noisy and quite vacuous applause accorded 
him as Genius Jester to the American booboisie. And by that I mean 
almost the entire American world of his time. He was too warm- 
hearted—among the tenderest of the humanists—and, as such, al- 
most refuting his own worst charges. More, he was born (1835) into 
a scene that included slavery in the South, and wage slavery in New 
England, plus the struggling pioneers of the West. To be sure—and 
this must have proved a factor in his mental orientation—the Amer- 
ican scene was still softened, and even quite gaily colored in spots, 
by its fabulous resources, as well as the economic optimism generated 
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by said resources and the then still slowly receding frontier. Yet, 
even so, he could not have been unaware of the degradations, the 
deprivations, the inequalities, and the sufferings of the majority of 
the men and women about him or in the world. 

You are not to forget that slavery was a part of the daily life of his 
boyhood town of Florida, Missouri, and of Hannibal; and that, in his 
teens, he was eyewitness, as he himself reports, to negro slaves, men 
slaves, women slaves, children slaves, chained together and left on 
some levee walk of the Missouri, while they waited for the steamboat 
that was to convey them south where they were to be resold. Yes, 
and there were men and women and children among them, as he 
himself says, separated from wives, husbands, and parents. Yet 
never once in all of his American annals, apart from the foregoing 
note, did he ever write bitterly of that, not even in his note or in his 
Autobiography. Yet later he could write movingly of the Prince and 
the Pauper, and what it meant or could have meant to a prince to 
learn of poverty through the accident of circumstance! More, he 
could write movingly and beautifully, even tragically, of the tem- 
perament and sufferings of Joan of Arc—even of the tortured peas- 
ants of the Romanoff Czar! But not, for instance, of any phase of 
the War of the Rebellion in which, except for one attempt at organiz- 
ing a confederate guerilla band whose activities appear to have come 
to nothing, he did not take any part. The best he did for the Negro 
at any time was to set over against Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom, the more or less Sambo portrait of the Negro Jim who, with 
Huckleberry Finn, occupied the raft that was the stage of that 
masterly record of youthful life, Huckleberry Finn. 

But why? For most certainly in addition to, and in spite of, his 
humorous bent, he was a realist at heart, and a most extraordinary 
one. One need only thumb through the Jnnocents Abroad, or Rough- 
ing It, or Tom Sawyer, or Huckleberry Finn, or The Gilded Age, to 
find page after page, character after character, scene after scene, 
drawn movingly as well as brilliantly enough, and this, in spite of his 
Brobdignagian humor, from the life about him. I hardly need re- 
mind you of the fortunes and misfortunes of the Colonel Mulberry 
Seller’s family where, despite the colossally comic aspects of the 
colonel’s ambitions and his methods (There Are Millions in It), the 
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pathos of his career, and that of his wife and children, rings sono- 
rously and sadly. 

Again, in Roughing It consider its virility and its importance as a 
reconstruction of a fantastic and yet absolutely real phase of Ameri- 
can history—an unforgettable and most important section of our 
national life. True, belly-shaking caricature plays over a cold sense 
of fact, yet the tragedy of the silver-boom town is as apparent as its 
comedy and takes permanent and accurate shape for the benefit, I 
hope, of an inquisitive posterity. In Huckleberry Finn consider the 
Granger-Sheperdson feud. And, in spite of the wholly humorous re- 
port of it, the tragic implications of it all. A single turn of the pen at 
any point in this narrative, and you would have a story which would 
startle, terrify, as well as thrill and entertain, the most avid seekers 
of realistic truth. The same is true of Colonel Sherburn’s reception 
of and speech to the crowd that came to lynch him. No humor there, 
as you will note: only the hard, cold reality of a courageous man’s 
confrontation of a reasonless, meaningless mob. It could as well have 
come out of Balzac, of Tolstoi, of Saltykoff. Here is no yielding to 
the necessity for humor, nor the exaggeration of jest, for Twain in 
his soberer moods was always the realist—and a great one. Yet, for 
reason of that bent of his toward caricature and towering exaggera- 
tion, almost wholly uppermost in his youth and early manhood, he 
was slow in coming to the more balanced aspects of his later work. 
One wishes at times that, like Shakespeare, he could have balanced 
the fantastically ridiculous with the truly tragic, and in some lovely 
American picture have dealt with what he knew to be the true fea- 
tures and factors of the period in which he lived. 

Inquiry and reflection have caused me to assume as follows: To 
begin with, he was as a child, and in so far as a liberal—yes, even a 
conventional—education was concerned, but poorly dealt with. No 
public schooling after his eleventh year. Next, swirling about him 
were those western and middle-western Americans of his day, semi- 
lunatic with bonanza religious as well as financial and “moral”’ 
dreams. Ah, the twisted sociologic, as well as psychologic, forces 
playing upon a nature at once sensitive, kindly, and at the same 
time exaggeratedly humorous! The jest! The jest! And about him 
—in the American newspaper and upon the American platform— 
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those reigning American models of his day: Artemus Ward, Josh 
Billings, Bill Nye, Petroleum V. Nasby. And all so stupendously 
successful. America could afford to laugh. As yet it was sufficiently 
free and happy to permit it so to do. And not only these, but con- 
sider the crudities and nonsensicalities of his own Missouri small- 
town world, Florida, Missouri! Hannibal, Missouri! Read of them 
in Huckleberry Finn. And related to him, even nondescript farmers, 
some of them owners of ill-kept and ill-trained slaves with whom, 
and with the children of whom, he, as a schoolboy and small-town 
loafer, played. And after that, the youthful life of a Mississippi pi- 
lot’s apprentice, with all the crude midwestern river life that regis- 
tered on the quivering, if jest-loving, sensibilities of a world genius of 
twenty—a stripling Falstaff as well as Dickens combined. Yet, nev- 
er a novelist—never. He could not write a novel. Consider only 
The Gilded Age! Rather, your humanist annalist, but without the 
complete and tragic life of any single defeated mortal burned deep 
in his heart. Why? He who could write of the Mysterious Stranger? 
And the sorrows of Joan of Arc? Why? 

But after these early days, swift success, stupendous, world-wide 
fame! The laughter of England, America, Germany, France. Our 
simple and almost boobish genius thrust willy-nilly into the com- 
pany of wealth, reputation, title, conventional and mental assump- 
tion and punditry, in its most aggravated forms. And with hand- 
clapping and backslapping everywhere. Oh, our darling Mark—the 
great American World Genius! 

Consider his first journey abroad. And then, Jnnocents Abroad. 
And then all of the foregoing. And more: his meeting up with, and 
on the boat that carried him abroad—first the photo of the girl who 
was to be his wife, and then the girl herself, Miss Olivia Langdon, of 
Elmira, whom, on February 2, 1870, and in the full flare of his sud- 
den and most unexpected acclaim, he married. And receiving at 
once, and along with fame and love, a completely furnished house, 
and even an interest in a Buffalo newspaper, as a wedding present! 
So you see fame, love, money tumbling in upon a hobbledehoy 
genius; and more and more fame and money, plus, and quite as 
swiftly, the companionship and applause of the acknowledged cog- 
noscenti and literati of the ultra-snobbish literary East: Warner, 
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Aldrich, Howells, Cable, Hay! And the cautious guidance of in- 
laws who were proud of, if slightly condescending toward, the up- 
start Genius who needed, of course—and of all things—polishing. 
Indeed, Charles Dudley Warner, critical poohbah of his hour, and so 
early as 1873 (!) already collaborating with Twain in the writing of 
that amazingly bad novel, The Gilded Age. And Howells hailing him 
as “Dear Mark!” in his book. Yet, with one deathless character at 
that, Twain’s own maternal uncle—James Lampton—disguised as 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers. 

And then after that, other successful books, of course: Tom Saw- 
yer, Life on the Mississippi, Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, etc. And because of these, the this and the that of the Euro- 
pean and American world of that day, doing all that they could to 
formalize and perpetuate this genius, as he was to them—not as he 
was to himself—in his deepest self. And so, letters and conversations 
indicating as much. His wife editing his books and cutting out the 
danger spots. Howells acclaiming him for his morality— he of 1601. 
Yet, in spite of all the glamour, here was the other Twain thinking 
betimes of What Is Man? and The Mysterious Stranger, and, in his 
heart, hating his limitations. Do I need to ask you to re-read the 
quotation in the earlier part of this study? 

But because it was so glamorous and so grand, and he hated to 
hurt people, and there was his publisher’s investment in his books, 
and what his good friends thought of him, he did not dare to revolt! 
He feared what they would say. That ostracism awaited him, as it 
awaits every man who will not march with the crowd. And so, 
eventually—pain and morbidity. He could not do this, and he could 
not do that—write, for instance, a towering indictment of anything 
American. Ah no! For that, to those about him, would have been 
corrupting his art, falling from his high place as a moral, laughing 
genius! Hence, all that was really going on in America—its corrupt 
and shameless politics (only laughingly indicated in The Gilded Age); 
its robber finance such as ended in the monopoly of the railroads, the 
telegraph, the oil, the coal, the silver and gold of the nation; its luna- 
tic snobbery in the form of the “Four Hundred,” with its Fifth 
Avenues, Newports, Southamptons, and its yachts and gold har- 
nesses and pet-dog dinners, and its most fantastic heirs and assigns 
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of the second and third generation, all going untouched. At that 
time they were sacred. Too sacred for him, or his art. 

Not that I am calling on Twain to be anything that he was not. 
It is he, himself, who has indicated in all that he feared to publish 
in life that he was really calling on himself to do differently and to be 
different. But convention—convention, the dross of a worthless and 
meaningless current opinion—this was the thing that restrained 
him. Because of Howells and Rogers and Hay, and the Aldriches 
and Warners and Langdons, he did not, even though he could have. 
And he, himself, has proved it. Why, from his grave he fairly yells: 
“T was restrained. I was defeated. I hate the lying, cowardly world 
that circumvented me. Man is not good. He is not honest. Life is a 
lie! Life is a lie!” 

Read What Is Man? 

Read The Mysterious Stranger. 

The truth is, as you see, that Twain was not two people, but one— 
a gifted but partially dissuaded Genius who, in time, and by degrees 
changed into his natural self. This second Twain was observing the 
world as it truly is; but alas! as I have shown, he had already been 
inducted into the social world of which, temperamentally, he was not 
truly a part, and which, at bottom, he resented. In short, the raw 
genius of the river raft and the mining camp, and the western news- 
paper of that day, was confused and, for a time, hypnotized by this 
audacious and insistent authoritarian world of convention, into 
which, thoughtlessly, he had drifted. And it led him astray. For at 
the time, not later, it seemed to represent and verify to this raw, gay 
youth all the accepted claims and distinctions of a world that he did 
not clearly grasp—fame, love, marriage. But later, of course, came 
the warning finger of convention. Naughty, naughty! Must behave! 
Must be good! Otherwise Grandma Grundy will slap. And how! 

I often think of this: In Twain’s day lived Whitman. Did he ever 
hear of him? Herman Melville was his contemporary. Did he ever 
hear or speak of him? There is no evidence. Poe had gone but a 
little while before. Was Poe taboo? To Howells—yes. To Aldrich— 
yes. To Twain—? ? ? 

Yet below all this, and that on which his feet were resting, was the 
solid rock of his own temperament and understanding. And with 
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this as his point of vantage and departure, and despite the impact of 
the meretricious life that was spinning about him, came the final 
conviction that most of what he saw and was so busy with was mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing—tinsel and tawdry make-believe 
which could only detract from his true stature. The truth of it is ap- 
parent, and not only that, but confessed, in his Autobiography, and 
in those really deathless works which his tinsel contemporaries never 
knew. I refer again to The Mysterious Stranger still sold, if you will 
believe it, as a Christmas book for children, and What Is Man? read 
by a corporal’s guard of the initiated, in the course of, let us say, a 
year, if so often. 





MEASURING THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE’ 
ROBERT C. POOLEY 


At the time this paper was proposed and accepted, I looked for- 
ward to three or four months of research with a graduate seminar 
composed of experienced teachers, from which experimentation I 
hoped to offer you some tentative results of an objective nature. IIl- 
ness, however, intervened; I was barred from my classrooms for 
those months; my seminar fell to another’s direction; and my ex- 
periments did not go on. Consequently, I offer you today only the 
introduction to a study which I hope to report on more fully at a 
later date. But since this study—the recognition and measurement 
of appreciation in literature—is one which concerns us all intimately, 
and since it is one which every teacher may carry on as a very in- 
teresting and important part of his classroom instruction, I am ven- 
turing to place before you this plan of investigation, with the hope 
that some of you may like to carry on parallel experiments. 

At the start I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to those who 
were real pioneers in the study of appreciation of literature: To Dr. 
Allan Abbott and Dr. M. R. Trabue for pioneer work in the recogni- 
tion of poetic quality; to Dr. Helene Willey Hartley for tests of inter- 
pretative reading; to Dr. Angela M. Broening for tests of literary ap- 
preciation, and her studies of growth in the appreciation of literature; 


* An address delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English, Novem- 
ber 30, 1934, at Washington, D.C. 
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to Professor Herbert A. Carroll for the first valid test of prose appre- 
ciation which has come to my attention; and to Professor Boas and 
Mr. Smith for their excellent new book The Enjoyment of Literature. 

No two people will agree exactly on a definition of the word appre- 
ciation. Since you are not privileged in the decorum of this hall to 
challenge me, I am going to take advantage of your silence and define 
the word to suit me. 

Appreciation, then, I shall define as the emotional responses which 
arise from basic recognitions, enhanced by an apprehension of the 
means by which they are aroused. In illustrating this definition, let 
me use that classic of the nursery, 

Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 

Stole a pig and away he run; 

The pig was eat and Tom was beat, 

And he went roaring down the street. 
Now very young children enjoy and appreciate this poem long before 
they are capable of apprehending the meaning of the actual words, 
and infinitely longer before they could give the most elementary rea- 
son for enjoying it. The index of appreciation here is obviously the 
child’s enjoyment of something inherent in the arrangement and 
order of the words. Suppose after reading this poem to a child of 
four years, that is, a child old enough to understand the words, the 
next day we gave him this: “A boy named Tom, son of a piper, stole 
a pig. He ran away and ate the pig. He was beaten, and ran down 
the street roaring.” I need not elaborate on the effect on the child. 
He would recognize the content, but would feel the painful flatness 
of the effect. His reply is almost sure to be, ‘No, that’s all wrong; 
tell it right!’ And yet children love brief prose narratives and clamor 
for a story. Wherein is the difference? What is it that the child 
misses in the prose account? Is it not the pattern of the sounds 
which has pleased him, and to which he responds emotionally? ‘The 
pattern of sounds and the rhythmical recurrence of the same sound 
are, I think, the only elements missing in the prose version of ‘Tom, 
Tom, the piper’s son.”’ 

The significant fact to us is that while this appreciation of the 
young child for the nursery jingle is very real, it is dissociated from 
either the meaning or from any apprehension of the means by which 
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enjoyment is produced. Only a mature and trained intelligence 
knows that the reason for the superiority of the poetic version of 
“Tom, Tom, the piper’s son” is (1), it employs simple and pleasing 
rhymes; (2), it has a definite and clearly marked rhythm; and (3), it 
uses an exceedingly interesting series of full beats, half-beats, and 
rests, occurring with expected regularity, yet sufficiently varied to 
avoid monotony. Thus the trained adult can take such rhythm pat- 
terns, bend them to his needs, and create an almost infinite series of 
variations, all of which produce varying degrees of recognition and 
pleasure. Such an artist was W. S. Gilbert. Of all the thousands of 
people who have loved his rhymes, memorized, and quoted them, how 
many have consciously studied their rhythm patterns? Yet would 
anyone dare say that there is no appreciation of Gilbert’s lyrics? Do 
you recall, for instance, 

When constabulary duty’s to be done, to be done, 

A policeman’s lot is not a happy one, happy one. 
Another such artist in rhythms of our own time and country is 
Arthur Guiterman. Have you ever known a child that didn’t like 
“The Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylactic Pup’’? 

The point I am trying to make, and on which I wish to rest my 
program of measurement in appreciation, is that genuine apprecia- 
tion can be, and often is, purely unconscious response to fundamental 
recognitions, when apprehension of their causes does not exist. Our 
failure to recognize this truth has led to the ruining of many good 
appreciation hours by trying to make children analyze why they like 
something when they cannot possibly know why. They are in the 
same position as the famous old lady who always wept when she 
heard the beautiful word “‘Mesopotamia.” Dr. Broening takes par- 
ticular notice of this necessity in her tests, for she instructs the 
teachers not to press children for a reason for their choices if they 
do not appear to have one. 

On the other hand, our definition of appreciation in literature con- 
sists of two parts—not only is appreciation the emotional responses 
arising from fundamental recognitions, but also it is enhanced by the 
apprehension of the causes by which the responses are brought about. 
It seems obvious, then, that genuine growth in appreciation involves 
not only the arousing of primary emotional responses, but also the 
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gradual growth of secondary responses arising from the intellectual 
apprehension of the technical skill of the artist and the content of the 
selections. ‘The most serious error I have observed in my own teach- 
ing and in that of others is a tendency to go too far on the side of ap- 
prehension before the primary responses were established. To the 
child who has not been aroused by the fundamental sources of emo- 
tional response any discussion of the technical means by which they 
are created is entirely lost. 

Furthermore, when we scan the list of poems which are truly popu- 
lar with students, those that we love to teach because the response is 
so genuine and the appreciation so obvious, what do we find? I need 
name only a few: Noyes’s The Highwayman, Masefield’s Sea Fever, 
Kipling’s Boots, or Gunga Din, Wordsworth’s Daffodils, Tennyson’s 
Bugle Song, and Browning’s Pied Piper. The one characteristic which 
distinguishes these poems from others is their ability to arouse a 
sense of pleasure independent of, and precedent to, the comprehen- 
sion of the content. This statement can be tested by reading aloud 
to students a poem of similar characteristics from a foreign tongue. 
May I illustrate from the Erlkénig? 

Wer reitet so spat durch Nacht und Wind? 

Es ist der Vater mit seinem Kind; 

Er hat den Knaben wohl in dem Arm 

Er fasst ihn sicher, er halt ihn warm 
It has been my experience that high-school students without any 
knowledge of German respond positively to the poetic qualities of 
this selection. They show interest and liking, and clamor to know 
what it is about. It seems only fair to say that they are responding 
to those fundamental recognitions of poetic quality which are in- 
dependent of meaning. 

The fundamental recognitions in prose are naturally not so ob- 
vious as those of poetry, and they are far more difficult to grasp in- 
tellectually. But even very young children can respond to them— 
they recognize that variety of sentence form is more pleasing than 
monotony, they are very sensitive to emphasis, and even more so 
to climax. Hence, it is not impossible to begin the measurement of 
fundamental responses in prose appreciation at an early age. 

I have not forgotten, despite the long preamble, that my subject 
is the measurement of appreciation. But since it is difficult to meas- 
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ure anything before one knows what he is measuring, I wished to 
emphasize the fact that a basic part of what we call “appreciation 
of literature’’ lies in responses to elements which are largely uni- 
dentified, unapprehended, and non-communicable in words. For this 
reason any measuring instrument which rests exclusively upon the 
student’s ability to identify and explain the sources of appreciation 
without first measuring his inarticulate sensitivity to them is not a 
1 valid test. Our test of appreciation, then, must consist of two parts 
and must measure two abilities: first, the degree of sensitivity to 
those qualities which make for excellence in literature; and second, 
the degree of apprehension of the means by which literary excellence 
is achieved. 
| I am not unaware of the fact that I have so far omitted another 
element of literary appreciation—namely, comprehension of the con- 
tent of literature, and evaluation of that content. For purposes of 
emphasis, however, I am omitting from this discussion the consider- 
ation of content, chiefly because I am interested in obtaining a meas- 
ure for that type of literary appreciation which is independent of 
any specific subject matter. When a student has passed through a 
year’s course of instruction in literature, I am curious to know what 
has happened to him with respect to future literary contacts. Is he 
more sensitive to the effect of rhythm, accent, sound, allusions, and 
images, than he was a year ago? Is he better able to distinguish good 
poetry from bad? Can he tell superior prose from inferior prose? 
To what extent has he become conscious of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of superior poetry and prose? The measuring instrument I 
propose is to test these abilities, to find answers to these questions. 
In the actual construction of the test much help can be had from 
the techniques used by the psychologists in measuring intelligence. 
Knowing that what we call intelligence is manifest in the ability to 
perform mental operations, understand relationships, translate ideas 
or symbols from one medium to another, the psychologists have de- 








vised measuring instruments consisting of a large number of specific 
tests, each one measuring a separate skill or ability. The total 
achievement of an individual on all the tests furnishes a rough index 


of general intelligence, sufficiently valid to be useful in guiding the 
student. 
On a similar theory I propose a general test of literary apprecia- 
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tion, made up of a large number of specific tests, but yielding a com- 
posite score which shall be a rough estimate of the student’s ability 
to appreciate literature. There are three steps in the formation of 
such a test: (1), analysis of the specific sources of appreciation; (2), 
creation of tests for each element in the analysis; (3), experimental 
validation of each of the basic tests. When these three steps have 
been completed, the test is ready to be assembled and used as a whole 
to determine its statistical reliability. Today I can present in detail 
only step number one, the analysis of the elements of appreciation. 
I have worked out a number of the specific tests, but they are scarce- 
ly ready for public presentation, even if time permitted. Here, then, 
is the tentative outline of elements to be included in our battery of 
tests: 
Types of fundamental responses in poetry 
1. Rhythmical 
a) Effect of regularity in rhythm 
b) Effect of irregularity in rhythm, including syncopation 
2. Metrical 
a) Effect of length of line 
b) Effect of position of accents 
c) Effect of variation in accent 
3. Sound 
a) Effect of similar sounds—alliteration, end-rhyme, internal 
rhyme 
b) Effect of grouped sounds—both smooth and harsh 
c) Relation of sound to sense--onomatopoeia 


Types of fundamental responses in prose 
1. Rhythmical 
a) Effect of variety in sentence construction and word order 
b) Effect of sentence length 
2. Sound 
a) Effect of sequence of sounds 
b) Effect of grouping of sounds 
3. Organization 
a) Recognition of orderly time progression 
b) Recognition of orderly space progression 
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Types of secondary responses in poetry 
1. Conscious recognition of the means by which all the funda- 
mental responses are aroused 
2. Responses arising from comprehension of the content 
a) Recognition of the emotional overtones of poetic diction 
b) Recognition of figures of speech 
c) Recognition of literary allusions 
d) Recognition of literary patterns—verse-forms, blank 
verse, couplets, sonnet, etc., and their appropriateness to 
the content 
e) Recall of personal experience 








Types of secondary responses in prose 
1. Conscious recognition of the means by which all the funda- 
mental responses are aroused 
2. Responses arising from comprehension of the content 
a) Recognition of the relationship between word-order and 
sentence structure, and the content 
b) Recognition of the appropriateness of diction to the con- 
tent 
c) Recognitions of figures of speech 
d) Recognition of allusions 
e) Recognition of literary types—novel, short-story, essay, 
etc. 
f) Escape—identification of self with characters or with 
author 
If such a test, composed of these elements, but yielding a com- 
posite score, can be created, made valid in content, and practical for 
classroom use, I see two very great influences affecting the future 
of literature instruction in the schools. First, we shall have a general 
measuring instrument which will enable a student to mark his own 
growth from year to year in sensitivity to literary excellence and 
quality; and second, classroom instruction in literature will inevita- 
bly shift the emphasis from factual attainment to an ever increasing 
recognition of what is good and beautiful in literature. Toward the 
attainment of these desirable ends I invite your candid criticism and 
co-operation. 




















DESIGN FOR TEACHING 
CAROL HOVIOUS 


Many of us, trained in the vanishing pedagogy of order, discipline, 
and logic, have viewed with a feeling much akin to sorrow and more 
than a little resembling pain the advance of the latest educational 
panacea, integration. Perhaps our fear of it is only the normal 
human fear of the untried; perhaps it is a fear born of wisdom and 
experience. In any event, whatever our emotions, many of us face 
integration. 

Since forewarned is forearmed, I began to prepare myself for the 
evil days of transition. I set about reading the best that has been 
thought and said on integration. I found it mostly theoretical, often 
confused, frequently contradictory. But one thing emerged clearly 
as the philosophical basis from which all theories took their depart- 
ture—life is a lump; therefore education should be a lump. 

In pursuance of this parent theory, educational subjects were 
being “lumped” as rapidly as possible, often stupidly and irrational- 
ly. One of the commonest consolidations cemented English and 
social studies. 

Being an English teacher, I was outraged. The combined courses 
that I had examined seemed to do irreparable damage to the things 
I cherished most in English. The teacher of composition too often 
became the handmaiden of the social studies, little more than a 
theme reader. 

The literature teacher, yoked to the history text, fared even 
worse. Is it any wonder that, having tasted the pleasure of teaching 
Poe and Hawthorne, he should rebel at wading through the political 
diatribes of Calhoun and Webster? His only consolation, apparent- 
ly, was Walt Whitman, who, having had the foresight to write 
about Lincoln, was graciously permitted to remain in the combined 
American history—literature course. 

I was moved to an explosion of faith. How, I asked myself, can 
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English be integrated with social studies without doing irreparable 
damage to either one? It was as a tentative answer to this question 
that I worked out the course described below, and it was with the 
friendly consent and sympathy of the Long Beach administrators in 
charge of courses of study that I was permitted to try my idea out 
on a class. 

The philosophy behind the experiment was simple. If the aim of 
integration is to introduce the child to life, not in neat little subject 
categories, but as it normally appears, all at once and unsorted, then 
where is life more fully and accurately portrayed than in literature? 
Let us teach life by reading stories about human beings and their 
problems. Out of this philosophy evolved the title of the course: 
“Modern Problems Mirrored in Modern Literature.” 

Modern literature read in the light of modern problems offered 
certain other incidental advantages. (1) The fusion of English and 
social studies became a natural one, one that could be achieved with- 
out coercion. (2) The story approach to life was a psychologically 
sound one. Every man likes a story. It was not by accident that 
Christ taught in parables. (3) Reading for an understanding of 
human life and human problems would do much to counteract that 
pernicious reading for plot so prevalent among both teachers and 
students. (4) Increased skill in reading would bring increased 
pleasure. Hence the student would be more likely to turn to reading 
in the leisure time which, we are told, the future holds so menacingly 
for him. (5) The formal social-studies courses content themselves 
largely with an exposition of the social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of our world. Literature adds the difficulties, the sorrows, and 
confusions of the private man, those personal dilemmas which men, 
because schools ignored them, have taken to the quack advisers in 
fortune-telling booths and lovelorn columns. (6) Beginning with 
modern problems which are near and real to the student, and work- 
ing backward into remote times, is psychologically more sound than 
the reverse order. 

Thus, it was with bright hopes for my theory that I faced my 
experimental class, a Junior A group of varied abilities. Some of 
them were fine students, mature, alert, eager. A goodly splattering 
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of them, however, were of average intelligence, immature, and just 
naturally more interested in baseball scores than in modern prob- 
lems. 

I am frank to confess that my time allotments were poor, but in- 
evitable since I had to arrange my class without doing violence to 
the rest of the school. We met for one forty-minute period a day for 
ten weeks. The general plan of procedure was as follows: (1) Orien- 
tation period—four weeks. (2) Individual research period—four 
weeks. (3) Synthesis period—two weeks. 

During the four-week orientation period the class met as a unit 
for the consideration of modern books. Primary emphasis was placed 
upon the idea of a book as a human workshop, as an experiment in 
human life, a confrontation of reality, a synthesis of human experi- 
ence, a presentation of the world in little, a carrier of philosophy, a 
resolution of human problems, a foretaste of human experience. 

The books we chose to read were dictated in part by necessity, 
by the limitations of our book room and library. Legal justice, 
strikes, and race prejudice emerged clearly from a reading of Gals- 
worthy’s plays. Poole’s Harbor almost overwhelmed the class with 
its multiplicity of problems: the value of an education, capital and 
labor, feminism, racial differences, poverty, strikes, business ethics, 
schools of literature (Billy wrote about the Harbor variously as a 
romantic, a naturalist, a muck-raker, a realist.) Rolvaag’s Giants in 
the Earth brought up the problem of man’s conflict with the soil, 
of his constant westward movement. We speculated upon what 
may happen, now that man has made the sun’s round of the globe 
and can no longer pick up and go west when life pinches. Babbitt 
gave a sharp retouching to many of the problems already observed. 

Having been introduced to what was, for them, an almost radical- 
ly new method of reading, students were anxious to try it out for 
themselves. Consequently, during the individual research period, 
each of them chose a problem, usually one suggested by previous 
class discussions, and proceeded to read independently on it. 

Typical topics were: Family problems—the effect of broken 
homes, working women, child labor, feminism. (2) War and peace— 
the probabilities of future war, the war-makers, the losses and gains 
of war. (3) Education—who should be educated, the advantages 
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and disadvantages of a college education. (4) Government—the 
future of democracy, socialism as a panacea, government thirty 
years from now. (5) Race prejudice—lynchings, Jew-baiting, and 
the ‘‘yellow peril.” 

Such problems may seem old and battered to us, but these young- 
sters amassed an amazing array of interesting material about them; 
they argued and bickered about them endlessly, in class and out; 
and they emerged with some very clear-cut opinions on them— 
opinions, by the way, that they could back up with proof and fact. 

For three weeks there was no regular class. Students, equipped 
with special permanent hall permits, went freely from classroom to 
library, or wherever else their needs took them. I made no effort 
to check on them and their work, since a part of my theory was that 
they should learn to work independently under their own motive 
power and discipline. 

They might read fiction or non-fiction—anything that would give 
them light on their problem. Many of them discovered that they 
had little or no idea how to proceed in a library; so, by request, I 
gave a few private lessons in research method. They learned, 
among other things, to take notes on three-by-five cards, a hitherto 
unheard-of practice. 

At the end of three weeks the class reassembled to write up their 
findings. They were at liberty to cast their convictions in creative or 
critical form. Essays must be properly documented. Creative 
work—plays, short stories, poems— must follow the conventions of 
that particular literary form. 

My theory—in accordance with their reading—was that an au- 
thor may write an article to show that sweatshops are bad, or he 
may achieve the same effect by writing a short story about people 
in a sweatshop. The end result in the wary reader is the same. 

The last two weeks—we needed much more time—were devoted 
to synthesizing the class findings, using the open-forum method. 
The class discussions were lively, thought-provoking, and amazingly 
mature. 

As I look back over my experiment, it seems to me that certain 
very valuable results have been obtained. Perhaps it is an imperti- 
nence to list first of all the fact that both the class and I had a jolly 
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good time of it, but so we did. I had that rare and gratifying ex- 
perience of being pushed instead of impeded by a class. In addition 
to having a good time, students had: 


1. Become vividly aware of the problems that beset mankind and his world. 

2. Traced these problems back through the ages in order to see them in better 

perspective, to understand their genesis and development. 

3. Applied this understanding to the study of modern problems. 

4. Understood the varying motives of human conduct, thus increasing their 
tolerance for other people. 

. Applied this understanding to the solution of their personal difficulties. 
(This is no idle boast. One boy, for example, who was making a mess of his 
life because of a home situation, studied family relationships, re-oriented 
himself, and wrote an unusually fine play about it.) 

6. Read more widely, intelligently, effectively, appreciatively. 

. Learned a new way of using leisure time, and using it creatively instead of 


Wn 


passively. 

8. Learned to work independently, relying upon themselves for motive power, 
and, incidentally, for discipline. 

9. Learned to use a library effectively for research. 

10. Learned to co-operate with fellow students. (There was much exchange of 
advice, suggestions, articles, references, etc.) 

11. Expressed their opinions, both in speech and writing, with clarity and accu- 
racy. 

12. Acquired a definite awareness of various literary forms. 

Obviously, for myself, I was well pleased with the experiment. 
The class had matured amazingly in appreciation and in ability to 
think and write. The students themselves, balloting anonymously, 
expressed a great enthusiasm for the experiment, chiefly for two 
reasons: (a) they had acquired a new insight into reading, and () 
they had enjoyed their independence, although some of them con- 
fessed that they had been a little embarrassed by their unwonted 
freedom. 

Such a course as this, utilizing as it does modern literature, is not 
suited below the high-school level, although I am convinced that 
the story approach is a fundamentally sound one, no matter what 
the grade, ability, or subject. 

Probably the ideal arrangement would not be a special course at 
all, but simply the teaching of literature in general as “‘problem.”’ 
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The danger of using literature as a “can-opener’”’ for life is, of course, 
that problems become all important and literature fades meekly 
into the background. 

Yet, it will be remembered that earlier I defined problems as in- 
cluding not only social issues but also the personal dilemmas of the 
private man. All literature, if it is to be read for more than recrea- 
tion and escape, must necessarily deal with men and the way they 
have tried to get through life, if not gloriously, at least gracefully. 
It is upon literature as a study of human beings and their problems 
that I should like to see the emphasis, rather than upon plot and 
style, or literary type and history. 

This approach to literature, I realize, ignores aesthetics. Perhaps 
this is just as well. The subtle matter of style is pretty much over 
the heads of most students anyway, and I have quit trying to poke 
beauty down the throats of young people to whom frigidaires and 
streamline cars are the ultimate good. Not that they lack a sense of 
beauty, but that in this hard-boiled world they are afraid to admit 
it. Isn’t it wiser not to force this embarrassing confession upon 
them, wiser to give them another and different reason for reading? 
Matters of aesthetics will take care of themselves if the student 
can be convinced that in a book he will find the world in little, find 
his own problems analyzed and previewed, find some wisdom to 
apply to his hurts and sorrows, find some gripping and valid answer 
to the perplexitics that beset him on all sides. 





BAD PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
TEACHING OF POETRY 


LEON MONES 


In high schools and colleges the study of poetry is consistently 
prescribed as a substantial part of the course in English. Without 
the sanction of any calculable educational validity, poetry somehow 
maintains its place in the curriculum by virtue of some civilizing 
effects it is felt to possess. As to what these effects should be, there 
is hardly agreement, the aim of the study being generally defined as 
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“appreciation,” and “appreciation” being severally interpreted as 
any relevant response ranging from the visceral perception of rhythm 
to an intellectual concern with poetic etymology. 

The validity of the different aims in the teaching of poetry is not 
quite our present province, but rather the conviction that no matter 
what our professed aim, our results in the teaching of poetry are in 
the biggest respect a disappointment. However reluctantly, we are 
bound to admit that poetry in any of its accepted verities does not 
become a vital and permanent concern in the lives of our pupils 
after their days of schooling. 

The facile reply is that most people are incapable of vital and self- 
directed concern in poetic experience. If this is so, why the unpro- 
ductive emphasis on the teaching of poetry? The fact seems rather 
as the studies of Richards, Ogden, Spearman, Dewey, and others 
suggest—that most people are capable of involvement in the poetic 
experience, if not as creators at least as modest participants, but 
that they choose to employ as the open sesame to the experience not 
the bona fide poem but some grosser stimulus like the jazz song. 

It is our belief that if pupils fail to develop concern with poetry 
it is because they were never essentially prepared for such concern, 
the inadequacy of the preparation involving not specifically the 
devices of instruction, but the entire psychology of the approach. 
Suppose we list the principal psychological maladjustments which, 
being effected in the formal plan of study of poetry, set up resistance 
and interferences against future concern. 

1. The pupil is frequently wrongly conditioned to the essential 
province of poetry. He gets the impression that poetry is “the 
highest expression of human ideals,” or a “glimpse of the divine,” 
or “the most perfect speech of man,” or “‘wisdom married to im- 
mortal verse’? and such an impression automatically relegates 
poetry to the remote territory of ideal non-concern. It is far better 
for the pupil to develop the conviction that poetry has no didactic, 
doctrinal, or disciplinal function, that it is a creative experience to be 
prized for its own sake like other experiences of sensational integra- 
tion. He must be made to feel that poetry is not the metrical lan- 
guage of prophetic seers and sages but the verbalization of a private 
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experience of which we are all capable and which is organically to be 
desired because of its personal satisfactions. 

2. The pupil has learned to approach a poem with his organism 
set for prose comprehension. Through assignments in seeking for 
“thought-content,” in prose paraphrasing, in discussing the “‘theme”’ 
or “message,” he has learned to present himself to the frequently 
dispensable prose element and to exclude himself from participation 
in the pure poetic experience in its own psychological terms. As a 
consequence, since he finds in poetry no sensational or organic exci- 
tation beyond what he can get from a novel or short story, he dis- 
covers that such satisfaction is more relevantly obtained in prose. 
The pupil must be conditioned to expect from poetry a quality of 
sensational phenomena not to be evoked by any other stimulus and 
not translatable in any other terms. 

3. The pupil has not learned to accept poetry as a play activity. 
In the poetic experience, as in any play activity, there are involved 
the same unresisting surrender to temporary illusion, the same 
willing suggestibility to symbol and metaphor, the same readiness to 
accept values that may later be disregarded, the same heightened 
excitability of the nervous system, the same temporary departure 
from the psychic identity of one’s own personality, and the same 
recrudescence of one’s self, values, and orientation when the experi- 
ence is over. The pupil through immature exercises in criticism is too 
frequently put psychologically on his guard, so that he learns auto- 
matically to resist poetic suggestion and consequently fails to 
develop a susceptibility to the poetic experience. 

4. The pupil has learned to overvalue the ‘“word-meaning’’ of 
poetry; he wants his poems to ‘‘come out with it.’’ He has not be- 
come aware that the meaning of a poem may lie in the experience 
of the organic responses and, though evoked by words, cannot be 
represented in them. The pupil must learn that words arranged in 
the logical patterns of sentences, in their prose orders, sequences, 
and expectancies, serve in the communication of the convention- 
alized styles of intellectual experience. He must achieve the realiza- 
tion that the meaning of a poem lies in a mutuality of organic play 
between poet and reader, and that like the meaning of music it must 
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often remain in essence organic behavior conditioned by words and 
not logically indicated in them. There is such a thing as “‘loving”’ 
poetry without “understanding”’ it or being able to “explain” it. 

5. The pupil fails to find pleasure in poetry except as it voices and 
supports his preconceived doctrines and beliefs. The habit of using 
poetry to point a moral or adorn a tale is an offending factor as is 
also that type of studying poetry which depends upon analysis of 
its logical or didactic argument. The pupil must achieve an artistic 
liberalism that will prevent losing pleasure in a poem through 
quarreling with its doctrinal implications. Incidentally, it is early 
concern with Mother Goose and not with ethically guaranteed sub- 
stitutes that forms an organic and psychic adjustment for later 
poetic enjoyment. | 

6. The pupil has developed too much fixity with regard to de- 
mands in rhythm and rhyme. The function of rhythm and rhyme in 
poetry is a double one; first they have the power of evoking sensa- 
tion relevant to themselves, of evoking the integration of response 
patterns cognate to their own stimuli and composed of organic be- 
havior not possible of articulation in words. Such organic patterns 
can be woven into the thread of more articulate patterns to furnish 
“mood” or “atmosphere.” Second, the objective stimuli of rhythm 
and rhyme furnish a technique for modifying the quality of the 
critical consciousness. In brief, rhythm and rhyme are the instru- 
ments or pedals that the poet uses to control conscious states. The 
pupil should obviously develop the capacity to approach a poem 
with no special demand, prejudice, or over-awareness in the matter 
of rhythm and rhyme, but with an organic selectivity of response 
that can result only from liberal poetic experience. 

7. Fhe pupil has developed too logical and critical an attention 
to imagery, symbolism, and all the patterns that may be grouped 
under the term “metaphor.” The function of the metaphor is es- 
sentially creative; it is the technique of the creative process, the 
essential way in which the mind achieves a new integration. The 
poet’s metaphor is a psychological method that suggests to the 
responsive organism new relations to be forged into new poetic 
experience. If the pupil is led to pause at each metaphor, classify it, 
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test it as to relevancy or analogy, expand its prose parallelisms, he 
may develop an organic callosity and resistance against the larger 
purposes of the metaphor. This in turn may result in an ineptitude 
with regard to the whole poetic experience, the creative response 
losing itself in prosaic concern. 

8. The pupil believes that there is a “poetic language,” a diction, 
a style, a linguistic quality cognate to poetry and necessarily em- 
ployed in poetry. Hence he resents the intrusion of poetry that 
employs an unfamiliar idiom. Words in poetry comprise a language 
most immediate to the organic life; they must often participate in 
the characteristics of unconscious experience; they must often evoke 
the telescoping of images, the weaving in and out of detail, the pyra- 
miding of symbol, and ell the other psychological privacies of sub- 
conscious creation. Experiments like those of Joyce, who attempts 
to integrate into new units of sensation and meaning syllables which 
have acted as old fixed and stock stimuli, or those of Gertrude Stein, 
who attempts to produce an amnesia of formal word-meaning so as 
to allow new meanings to be born, are bound to achieve new re- 
sources and power in the evocative and creative power of diction. 
The point is that since the language of poetry can never for long 
remain a diction of conventionalized static meanings, but must ever 
experiment as a language of dynamic creation, the pupil must not 
be allowed to develop a fixity and obstinancy of demand with regard 
to poetic language, but a readiness to subject his organism to the 
experimental stimulation of changing idiom techniques. 

9. The pupil has been indoctrinated with certain a priori standards 
for poetry which he uses as a touchstone to test the validity of new 
poetic experiences. This prevents his approaching a new poem with 
the tolerance and liberality necessary for appreciation. The genuine 
acceptance of a poem must be a matter of organic choice and not of 
assessment by some artificial and preconceived standard of desire 
or doctrine. An artistic choice must be made not with the help of 
codified guidance, but out of the sheer sensitivity and psychic im- 
perative of the whole responsive mechanism. Choice in art is not 
a matter of sampling and testing and comparing. The choice in- 
herent in the poetic experience is a poising and hesitation of the 
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responsive organism in all its play and residue of sensation, emotion, 
and integration followed by the organic acceptance or rejection of the 
new stimulus. In the excitement of such organic choice the pupil 
must be afforded latitude. 

10. The pupil has not been made ready for new experiments in 
response and integration. Meanings and emotions are not com- 
pleted and consummated phenomena but responses that ever assume 
new qualities and ever need new verbalization. Without question 
man has not yet achieved the totality of responses of which he is 
capable and which can yield him pleasure. New moods await to be 
evoked. New sensations await to be stimulated, conditioned, and 
verbalized. Vague organic excitements, as yet roused by occasional 
accident, remain to be verbalized, made conscious, and integrated 
into patterns of response to artisitic symbols. This is involved in the 
promise and province of poetry. To be responsive to this experi- 
mental vitality of poetry the pupil must be given a creative concern. 
He must not be allowed to develop a prone and passive attitude to 
poetry, he must not be a listener and reader always, but must be led 
to the joy and the pain of the creative experience himself. 

11. Finally, neurotic and psychopathic fixations that seek support 
and satisfaction in poetry must, if possible, be dissipated and liber- 
ated. The pupil must not be over-encouraged to brood, or revenge 
himself, or seek compensations, or ‘‘escape’’ by way of poetry. 
Poetry is not an escape from life: it is the boldest of entries into life 
by way of the boldest illusions. A neurotic fixation prevents such 
entry and instead closes doors to the full extent and power of poetic 
implications. 

















A TRAVEL PROJECT IN COMPOSITION 
KATRINA BALDWIN 


“Tf you don’t plan a trip to Europe sometime, you will probably 
never go,” said our geography teacher, solemnly. 

Then she related some delightful experiences there. Years later I 
was to pass on to a Sophomore composition class some results of a 
resolution formed then. 

This travel project required about three weeks, but the presenta- 
tion of the idea began two weeks earlier with the collection of mate- 
rial. For “atmosphere” I had mounted foreign post-cards on uni- 
form-sized colored paper from a ten-cent store, and tacked them 
above the blackboards. 

Each student chose a different place to visit. I was greatly pleased 
that few chose places that I suggested. In this class of above-average 
ability, some preferred to “See America First.’’ One wanted to visit 
mines in Nigeria. A few wished to tell their own experiences of trips 
actually made, visits ranging from Arizona to Central Europe. I en- 
couraged as wide a selection as possible. 

Magazines of the better type, containing advertisements of travel 
bureaus (mostly in New York), were accessible in a large box. After 
a brief browsing period, students were allowed to check these out 
(through a pupil librarian appointed) if they could not get immedi- 
ately the addresses desired. To these bureaus, as well as to railroad, 
bus, air, and steamship lines, students wrote for folders and other 
information. One boy received in reply an offer of an airplane—for 
ten thousand dollars! Finally we were constantly expecting the un- 
expected. Only a few did not receive replies to their first queries, and 
chose new destinations. 

My plan consisted of three parts, as follows: (1) oral themes, each 
one on a different practical topic; (2) detailed outlines; (3) final 
written themes, with or without pictures. 

The outlines followed the exact form of a model on the blackboard, 
but in the written composition originality counted heavily. On days 
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of oral theme presentation, outlines for the written themes were pre- 
pared at home, because the preparation of oral themes required but 
one day, while delivery and comments in a class of thirty-six re- 
quired four days. No one began to write his composition until I had 
checked the outline. 

Outlines may be submitted earlier than the date set, and time 
gained accordingly for both pupil and teacher. If thirty-six compo- 
sitions require approximately ten minutes each to read, check, and 
grade, the six hours may preferably be spent in sections. A grade 
bonus may be offered to encourage early work, and a corresponding 
penalty assessed for late work. As I recall, the themes came in at the 
rate of five a day after work had been well started, and only one was 
late. If six hours’ work for the teacher sounds forbidding, remember 
that this plan serves for three weeks. 

Oral themes, including comment, require from three to five min- 
utes each. A student chairman may be appointed. He, in turn, may 
appoint critics. 

My procedure was much as follows: I read a list of topics to the 
class. Volunteers initialed their choices. The list was then posted 
for any additional suggestions. Some of the following topics may be 
divided. 

ORAL THEME TOPICS ON TRAVEL 
1. How to check a trunk; weight and size allowed; marks. 
2. A safe way to carry money; size of travelers’ checks; where to buy and to 
cash them. (Ask bank.) 
3. How to secure a passport from Washington; cost; foreign visas. (Ask at 
post-ofiice.) 
. Customs declaration; amount free of duty. (Post-office.) 
. Means of identification. 
The tipping system. 
. Travelers’ insurance; rates; limits. (Ticket office.) 
. Exchange and foreign currency. (Bank.) 
. How and when to validate a return ticket. (Ticket office.) 
to. Acquaintance with strangers. (Card sharps.) 
11. Ordering in a dining-car or a hotel for quick-service; for leisure; a la carte 
and table d’héte. 


12. What to expect in bus travel. 
. What to expect in air travel. 
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14. What to expect in boat travel. 

15. Privileges included with a Pullman ticket. 

16. How a porter makes up a berth. 

17. Suitable travel costume, according to season, for a man; for a woman. In- 
clude kind of shoes. 

18. How to register at a hotel; when to pay your bill. 

19. How to send a telegram; a cablegram. (Get code book at telegraph office.) 

20. How to read a time-table. (Bring one.) 

21. Arrangement of china and silver in a dining-car: breakfast, luncheon, din- 
ner. (Ask domestic-science teacher.) 

22. A motor trip in your own car; a bicycle trip. 

23. Keeping a record of daily expenses. 

24. Means of entertainment on a train; on a boat. 

25. How to be a nuisance during travels. (For the class humorist.) 

26. How to show appreciation of host or hostess during a visit; after a visit. 


On the day when outlines are due, ten pupils copy sections on the 
board. This takes about fifteen minutes. Others, at their seats, ex- 
change, and check these items: numbering, lettering, indenting, and 
especially keeping parallel forms, such as noun with noun, phrase 
with phrase, and clause with clause. We practically ignore spelling 
at this time. 

When pupils at the board take their seats, the group observes 
their work. The observers make brief criticisms, such as “‘It is neat,” 
“Tt is hard to read,”’ and “It follows a definite order.’’ The authors 
are permitted pencil corrections before turning in the outlines. This 
correction proves the value of the class criticism. 

To save the teacher’s time, I suggest that outlines be returned the 
following day, merely checked on the record as acceptable. Papers 
may be marked with simple interrogation points and underlines. A 
few pupils may need special help, but usually only at first. 

On the seventh day of the project (the fifth day or so in a smaller 
class) students bring to class their materials for beginning a pencil 
draft in class. Teachers will realize that this method encourages 
honesty. The writers try to begin with an arresting first sentence, 
and to select a unifying title. Each with an outline before him, goes 
to work earnestly. He may consult the dictionary and the teacher 
freely. Four or five periods may be spent in writing these pencil 
drafts. Words may be scratched out. Outlines may be modified. At 
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the end of each period, materials are put away in a drawer of the 
teacher’s desk or in a locked cabinet. Only students who promise to 
return materials next day are permitted to take theirs home. 

Later, copying the theme in ink at home takes two days. During 
this time, advanced pupils use the class period for collateral reading, 
or read other students’ papers for pleasure. They point out those 
that are especially worth reading to the class. If the writer is not a 
good reader, some one else may read his theme aloud. 

Pictures are considered in the appearance of the final work, but 

‘should not determine the composition grade. Avoidance of making 
this an issue is tactful in a class having boys who consider any dec- 
oration effeminate. If two papers are otherwise equally good, how- 
ever, the one having maps and illustrations indicates more interest 
and taste. Here it may be necessary to caution against cutting up 
books to obtain pictures. 

To answer any who feel that such a plan might produce flowery 
imitations of railway and steamship advertisements, I add limited 
excerpts from actual student compositions described. They have the 
student point of view and vocabulary. 

1. Diary of My Trip to Phoenix: The roads were formed by some one cutting 
across the desert... .. We saw a herd of wild horses. I was not impressed as I 
have always imagined I would be. The horses merely stood by and watched us 
pass. They were not one bit Zane Greyish. We came upon some Indians, 
wrapped in their gaily colored blankets. These robes contrasted strangely with 
the expressionless features of their wearers. 

2. A Brazilian Expedition [after the writer had come by boat and airplane 
from New York]: We noticed at the edge of the clearing two or three dozen 
savages. Two of us who were standing in the clearing laid down our rifles and 
raised our hands in which we held gifts of beads and knives. Two of the natives 
in whose country we at first seemed unwanted [this was after a poisoned arrow 
episode] advanced toward us. We advanced not, but held forth our presents for 
them. The men made a few funny signs to us and returned to their comrades. 
After a few minutes, several savages came forth with their wives. Evidently 
they expected some further presents. ... . One influential man (he must have 
been the chief) brought before us an English made hunting-knife and compass. 
He pointed down the river... .. I examined the knife and noted the initials. 
Suddenly it dawned on me: These articles must have belonged to the leader of 

the lost Fawcett expedition! [The boy states that an attempt he made to find 

some trace of the party failed.] 
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The boy with airplane hobby was inspired by reading Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Through the Brazilian Wilderness. (Incidentally, Richard 
Halliburton’s travels appeal strongly to pupils of this age, too.) In 
this theme, he had combined information on airplanes and sched- 
ules with incidental natural history of the region, including insect 
dangers and jaguar hunts. I had not expected anything so dramatic 
as this. The written composition covered about ten pages. 

It might be of interest to know that the first boy is now polishing 
his English expression at a university, and the second boy is now 
attending an aviation school. It would require another entire expo- 
sition to trace possible influence of this project in vocational guid- 
ance. 

This Sophomore class completed a project requiring initiative and 
originality. The members had built up and followed a rather long 
outline. They had learned from hearing others solve transportation 
problems, as well as from their own search. 

The final step remains. I expect some day to hear that they have 
actually taken their “dream trips.”’ 





NEW PROGRAMS IN ARKANSAS 
LOU L. LABRANT? 


Teachers of English should be interested in watching the experi- 
mental program now being conducted by certain teachers in Arkan- 
sas. During the summer session of 1934, the General Education 
Board, the School of Education at the University of Arkansas, and 
certain co-operating members of the State Department of Education 
(Arkansas) brought to the university a group of outstanding teach- 
ers, supervisors, and superintendents in the state. These educators 
undertook the formulation of an educational philosophy and of a 
resulting procedure in secondary education. While concerned with 
the entire secondary-school program, they offered specific sugges- 

* Teachers responsible for the English section of the Arkansas report are: Nora 
Brown, Fort Smith; Ethelyn Howard, Fayetteville; Charles V. Knappen, Eureka 
Springs; Mrs. Wm. Kirten, Lake Village; Grace E. Martin, North Little Rock; Nattie 


May Rooney, Pine Bluff; Hazel Sample, Blythedale; Frances Seller, Gurdon; F. W. 
Whiteside, Camden; Mrs. B. R. Williams, Ashdown; and J. E. King, Frisco, Texas. 
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tions for ninth and tenth grades only, and emphasized the work in 
but four areas: English, the social sciences, home economics, and 
natural science. Eleven of the thirty-five graduate students conduct- 
ing the study were especially interested in the field of English. It 
was the writer’s privilege to act as consultant for this group. 

Perhaps the most striking departure in the work was that the ap- 
proach to curriculum content was made by the total group, repre- 
senting all areas of secondary-school studies, and that the teachers of 
English considered their curriculum from the standpoint of the 
whole school program rather than from the logical development of 
subject matter. Materials and procedures were not worked out inde- 
pendently, but were the result of thinking by the entire curriculum 
group. The final report of the English teachers was discussed item 
by item by teachers of all subjects. Modest in their claims, the Eng- 
lish committee members nevertheless feel that they have made an 
advance in blocking out a program which will be functional in the 
total life of the child. The report is twelve thousand words in length. 
It includes bibliographies for teachers’ study as well as extensive 
lists of readings designed to meet the problems of pupils who are 
growing into an understanding of themselves and the world of today. 
The report has not been printed, and is too long for reproduction 
here. After experimenting, the committee may choose to make the 
entire report available for distribution. The following quotations 
should give the reader some idea of this attempt to carry progressive 
education to the secondary-school level. 

Of the place of English in the school program, the committee says: 

The school should offer a program by which the child from grades nine to 
twelve will gradually enlarge his understandings of life. These understandings 
will involve: personal relations, home relations, enlarging community relations, 
relations to the universe (his philosophy or his religion: what he thinks of him- 
self and of his part in the great scheme of things)... . . 

The English department will foster and supplement the reading and expres- 
sional phases of this program, with perhaps greater emphasis on personal rela- 
tions. 


Concerning the relation of English to other departments, we read: 


The organization of the approach to these understandings will fall largely on 
the science, social science, home economics, and other departments. . . . . 
In the very nature of the subject, English occupies a unique position in the 
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school. It will function best in co-operation with other departments. The basis 
for this co-operation is faculty study. Decision in the matter of which cue to 
follow and what problem to take from another department is difficult and cannot 
be worked out in advance. A closer contact of the English group with other de- 
partments is highly desirable and is implied in the report of the English com- 
mittee. When schools decide that they want this new English program, they 
must realize that certain changes in departmental attitudes should come. Selec- 
tion of units of work will come through careful faculty and administrative study 
of the problem. 


The library in such a program fills an important place. One or 
two brief quotations concerning its use are of interest: 


Intelligent use of the library is a highly important part of the entire school 
program. It requires, first, a familiarity with the physical and mechanical fea- 
tures of the library, and second, the proper selection of reading materials in 
terms of pupil needs. 

Since training in the use of the library has most practical value when given in 
connection with class problems, readings, and references, it should be interwoven 
with the pupil’s regular work as the need for it arises. This plan seems better 
than the use of a set number of lessons. 

In order that the pupil may know the reason for the library policies, he should 
have a definite voice in determining them. He should be allowed to participate 
in the selection of new books, the making of library rules, and the assessment of 
penalties for infraction of rules. 


The teaching of literature as proposed by the committee differs 
widely from procedure and purposes in a conventional course. A few 
excerpts from the report may indicate the general nature of the pro- 
posed curriculum. 


The committee wishes especially to emphasize the superiority of an extensive 
free reading program over the intensive study of a few classics, because of the 
almost unlimited opportunity the former offers the pupil for enriching his per- 
sonality, and of freeing him from mental poverty and provincialism. ... . Ex- 
perience gained through reading is often more accurate than real experience and 
provides a means for evaluating real experience. It may be urged that the sub- 
stitution of vicarious for real experience is likely to develop the day-dreamer who 
refuses to face reality and seeks to escape from his problem in a dream solution. 
The answer is paradoxical: wide reading is its own antidote; the more widely one 
reads, the more the vicarious experience tends to become real, and the distinc- 
tion between the two types of experience tends to disappear. The committee be- 
lieves, then, that the more extensive reading enables the pupil to see a solution 
in terms of a real existence in that world... . . 

Since things as they are hold a primary interest for the boy or the girl, a 
reading approach should be from this point of view. 
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Included is a series of suggestive reading lists under such headings 
as: economic problems, politics and government, science, social 
problems, questions on war and peace, the pioneer world in contrast 
with the modern world, fine arts, humor. 

That such an integrated course, based on pupil need, is difficult to 
guide, the committee repeatedly states: 

In a wide reading program changes from the usual procedure for literature 
teaching will be necessary. The formal textbook method with the daily assign- 
ment for the entire class will not be used. Neither will formal reports on an 
assigned number of books of certain prescribed types be required. Pupils will be 
allowed to choose their own books both for enjoyment and for help in solving 
their problems. The teacher’s part in such a program is much more difficult than 
it is in a formal one. At the same time her opportunity to lead pupils into a rich 


and varied reading experience is much greater... .. 
The teacher should expect at the outset to run into difficulties inherent in 
introducing a wide reading program to pupils formally trained. ... . During 


the first few weeks both teacher and pupils may have a feeling of discontent and 
an inclination to abandon the entire program as outlined by the curriculum com- 
mittee and to return to the old textbook-guided, study-and-recitation program 
made orthodox by public opinion and long habit. The major difficulty will con- 
sist in getting the whole-hearted approval of the pupils. These, trained to expect 
the exact assignments for all students, will think that this is a lazy man’s pro- 
gram with no organization; they will think the teacher is proceeding without 
plan, that she is allowing needless liberty, that no one is accomplishing any- 


The approach to a unit designed to initiate a new reading program will neces- 
sarily be brought about by teacher leads colored by the teacher’s experience with 
children, rather than by purely pupil leads, because the entire program—philoso- 
phy, methods, activities—is new to the school experience of children in Arkan- 
sas. 

The present paper does not permit recount of the variety of possi- 
ble approaches planned by the committee, designed to meet condi- 
tions in both large and small communities, those with sufficient and 
those with meager libraries. Emphasis is given the principle that a 
functional course must take into account local and individual limita- 
tions as well as advantages. Classes with meager libraries, it is sug- 
gested, may find a community reading survey a necessity, wherein 
“making a house-to-house canvass of books or magazines that may 
be borrowed, setting up a plan for keeping track of borrowed 
books, and adopting a code for borrowers” may be a necessary step 
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to reading. Probably no section of the United States has felt the fi- 
nancial depression more keenly than has Arkansas. These teachers 
have not overlooked school poverty as they have made plans; on the 
other hand, they have capitalized every possible value in their situa- 
tion. 

Many teachers who believe in a wide reading program are unable 
to direct class discussions without some uniform reading. The Ar- 
kansas report details suggestive procedures, basing the plans on a 
study of stenographic reports of pupil conversations, and on actual 
class questions. These pupil interests suggest units based on a vari- 
ety of themes: units from other departments such as “‘the local com- 
munity and the depression” or “the plight of the farmer’’; guidance 
to criticism of movies; development of skill in reading literary types; 
study of criticism, plot, character, theme. Considerable attention is 
given to development of skill in handling types. The committee, 
however, warns teachers: 

The study of a unit of poetry, the drama, the novel, the essay, or any other 
type should be taken up only when there is a justification of it by a felt need of a 
number of the pupils. That is, type study as such is the means to an end, not the 
end in itself; and the sole purpose of such a study in the ninth grade is to clear up 
any difficulties that the pupils may have in encountering unfamiliar types of 
literature. 


The plan for composition is as revolutionary as that for reading. 
“Intelligent listening” is given as large an emphasis as writing or 
speaking. 

To be able to do his [the pupil’s] part in a conversation he must listen as well 
as talk; and to derive any value from reports he must give intelligent attention 
to them. By holding the pupils responsible for all material that is brought to 
them either in conversation or by reports, the teacher will devise a situation 
which will require intelligent listening. 


Emphasis is upon writing and speaking as expressions of pupil drive, 
rather than as satisfaction of assignments. Punctuation and correct 
form are means, not ends. 

This English program recognizes the need of the pupil for usable knowledge 
of what is commonly known as correct grammar in both oral and written dis- 
course. This need will not be neglected on this program, but the method of be- 
ginning with page one of some good English grammar and wading through the 
entire book with a group of students, irrespective of the personal and specific 
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needs of each, will be discontinued. Dictionaries, grammars, reference books, 
and other sources of information will be at the disposal of the pupils to use as 
their needs arise. The teacher will guide the pupils in correcting their individual 
errors in speaking and writing. Class time will be devoted to the needs of the 
pupils when difficulties common to the class arise... . . The idea that language 
is something to be used instead of something to be learned will be understood by 
teacher and pupil. 


Finally, the teachers devote attention to their own needs: 


The interest of English teachers in the past has been too much to the field of 
English as departmentally set up. A new program will call for the modification 
of the teaching mind and a changed attitude toward subject matter limitations. 
A program for intellectual enlargement for the English teacher must touch many 
phases of life and enable her to be familiar with the organized efforts for social 
betterment. We are suggesting a few existing and possible opportunities which 
the teacher may have for extending her horizon. 


Among these possibilities we find listed wide reading, meetings with 
teachers from other departments, contact with clubs, peace organi- 
zations, home demonstration agents, county agents and associations 
of farm women (Arkansas is largely agricultural), enrolment in adult 
study groups, and regular writing of book reviews for local publica- 
tions. It is an extensive program, but a stimulating one. 





THREE METHODS OF DEVELOPING IMAGINA- 
TION IN PUPILS’ WRITING 
MAXWELL F. LITTWIN 


As a teacher of upper-grade and high-school English I had long 
bemoaned the lack of imagination in the written work of my pupils. 
Particularly in the field of descriptive writing did there seem to be 
an utter inability on their part to respond to and to communicate 
sensuous imagery. The experiment which I am about to describe 
was undertaken in the hope that it might be possible to evolve 
definite methodology through which imagination in pupils’ descrip- 
tive writing might be effectively stimulated. 

The experimentation was undertaken with pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades, classified on the basis of their intelligence quo- 
tient. In addition to preliminary data on the socio-economic and 
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racial-national background of the pupils involved in the study, the 
experimental data were secured on the basis of two composition 
tests given to the participating pupils—an initial test at the begin- 
ning of the ten-week training period and a final test at the end. The 
two tests were on subjects within the comprehension and interest 
of the pupils, as well as easily susceptible to imaginative treatment. 
The title of the initial test was ‘‘The Beach on a Summer Day,” and 
of the final test, ““A Christmas Shopping Scene.”’ 

For developing power in the writing of imaginative description, I 
had determined on three different teaching procedures—the method 
of the literary model, the method of picture study, and the method 
of sense-training. For each method I prepared a series of ten lessons, 
spread over a period of ten weeks. Each lesson aimed to develop in 
the pupils an appreciation of the imaginative qualities of descriptive 
writing and a power to use those qualities in their own work. Tech- 
nical and structural factors were ignored; or, where they were used 
occasionally as a means of approach to the lesson, they were not em- 
phasized. In each series of lessons I stressed the same essential ele- 
ments in the writing of imaginative description—personal point of 
view, vividness of pictures, emotional reaction, vigor and originality 
of diction. Factors such as pupil differences, teacher differences, and 
fatigue were carefully controlled so that they might not affect the 
conclusions. The one thing left to determine after the training period 
was which teaching method produced the best results. 

A sample lesson in each series is presented below in order to make 
clear the contrast in the teaching procedures. The lessons are pre- 
sented exactly as they were given in the classroom. 


PICTURE-STUDY LESSON 


1. We have so far had several lessons in which we saw how important 
it is to use picture-making words if we wish to describe for others what we 
see around us. 

2. Besides picture-making words, it is also possible to use picture- 
making phrases and sentences. 

3. For example: Two boys saw a train passing into a tunnel. One de- 
scribed this by merely saying: ‘The train went into the tunnel.” Another 
described it as follows [teacher writes on blackboard]: ‘Rushing into the 
dark opening of the tunnel, the train looked like a great, slinking cat dash- 
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ing after a mouse.” Which of these two sentences gives the better picture? 
[Obviously the second.] 

4. Why is the second sentence better than the first? [It compares the 
train to a great, slinking cat and thus gives us a clearer picture.] 

5. In our speech and writing we are constantly comparing people to 
things or animals. Let us see what is meant by the following comparisons 
[teacher writes on blackboard]: ‘‘She’s a cat (she is sneaky).” “She is a 
peach (she is very good looking).”’ “He is a walking encyclopedia (he 
knows a great deal).” ‘Mary is a wax doll (Mary has no sense).” “‘He is 
skating on thin ice (he is in danger).”’ 

6. Now, let us see whether what we have learned so far will help us to 
describe clearly and vividly what we see in a picture. 

7. On your desk is a picture which I shall give you two minutes to 
study. At the end of that time we shall try to select picture-making words 
and interesting comparisons in order to describe what we see. 

8. [At the end of two minutes]: What would be a good title for this 
picture? [‘“The Breakers,” “The Storm,” “The Sea,” etc.] 

9. Now, let us pretend that we are stepping into this picture and taking 
the place of the two women standing on the rocks. As we look out over 
the sea, what words can we use to describe the sky? [Teacher writes on 
board: “gray, dark, threatening, stormy, heavy-clouded, etc.”’] 

10. How does the sea look to us? [Foamy, frothy, angry, treacherous, 
etc. | 

11. What words will describe the sound of the waves as they beat 
against the rocks? [Pounding, crashing, thundering, etc.] 

12. What words will describe the wind which is probably blowing 
against your face? [Howling, shrieking, etc.] 

13. Now, let us try to compare the clouds, the sea, and the wind to 
other things in order to make our word-picture more interesting and clear. 

14. [Teacher elicits and writes on board the following: 

“The sky looked like (a gray blanket, galloping horses, etc.). 

“The sea looked like (a boiling caldron, a white sheet tearing to shreds, 
a treacherous monster seeking its prey, etc.). 

“The waves breaking on the rocks sounded like (giant hammers pound- 
ing on giant anvils, the roar of an angry beast, the boom of a giant 
drum, etc.). 

“The wind shrieked like (an animal in pain, all fury, a thousand 
sirens, etc.)”’]. 

15. Today we have a short exercise to give us practice in writing vivid 
comparisons. We may use our imagination freely. Follow the directions 
at the bottom of the picture. You will have six minutes. 
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LITERARY-MODEL LESSON 


1. Last week and the week before we studied two selections in order to 
see how good writers use picture-making words when they wish to give 
clear and interesting pictures of what they have seen. 

2. In order to become skilful in the use of colorful descriptive words we 
made lists of such words as they appeared in the selections and then 
wrote a short exercise in which we used some picture-making words of our 
own. 

3. Now, all of us enjoy the beauties of nature. We like to see the parks 
when the trees and flowers are beginning to bud in the spring or when the 
leaves are showing their beautiful colors in the fall. We are excited when 
we see the blinking flashes of a thunderstorm or the shrieking and howling 
of a blizzard. We are happy when we look at a rainbow stretching across 
the sky or the stars twinkling peacefully on a summer night. 

4. But, if we wanted to give to others a picture of such beauties of na- 
ture, could we do it? Do we know enough picture-making words for such 
a purpose? Perhaps if we studied how great writers paint word-pictures 
of nature’s beauties, we might learn how to do such a job ourselves. 

5. Today, I have selected for you a description of a thunderstorm. It is 
taken from The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain. I shall 
read it for you and then ask you to pick out words which give you par- 
ticularly clear and interesting images, or mind pictures. 

6. Turn your papers right side up. [Teacher then reads the selection 
slowly, while pupils follow on their papers.] 

7. Are there any words that you don’t understand? [If there are, 
teacher explains these briefly. ] 

8. Now, close your eyes to see whether you get from this description 
a clear and colorful picture of a thunderstorm. 

g. [At the end of a minute.]: How many of you were able to see and 
hear and almost feel the thunderstorm? [Most likely all hands will be 
raised. | 

10. Now, let us see how the author was able to do this. First of all, of 
course, the writer had #o see clearly the picture that he wanted to give us. 
What we do not see clearly ourselves we cannot describe clearly for 
others. 

11. Then the writer had to have at his command suitable picture- 
making words. Let us make a list of such words. 

12. [Teacher elicits and writes on the board words like the following: 
“thunder, lightning, fury, blow, blue black, thrash, dim, spider-webby, 
blast, bend, pale, perfect ripper, gust, plunging crash, rumbling, grum- 
bling, tumbling, bounce, etc.”’] 
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13. Now, if we study these words more carefully, we shall see that 
some of them give us pictures of sounds, some of colors, and some of 
movement. Let us see if we can arrange some of the words in that 
fashion. 

14. [Teacher elicits and writes on the board: 

“Sound words: thunder, blast, crash, rumbling, grumbling, rolling like 
empty barrels; 

“Color words: blue black, pale, bright, dark; 

“Movement words: thrash, bend, turn, gust, tossing their arms, 
a-plunging, tumbling, bounce.”’] 

15. Now, after having studied this fine selection from Huckleberry 
Finn, let us see whether we can do a little picture-painting on our own 
account. 

16. At the bottom of your selection there are certain things for you to 
do. Follow the directions carefully. You will have ten minutes. 


SENSE-TRAINING LESSON 


1. We have had two lessons during which we learned about the images 
or mind pictures that we can get from words. In one lesson we empha- 
sized images that could be seen with our mind’s eye; in the second lesson 
we emphasized images that could be heard with our mind’s ear. 

2. During the first lesson you told me we had quite a number of senses 
that gave us information about the outside world. What were they? 
[Sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell.] 

3. We also saw that we needed to train our senses so that we might get 
clear images for ourselves and be able to give clear images to others when 
we write or speak. 

4. Today, I have asked you to bring with you a piece of fresh fruit. I 
am going to ask you to imagine that this is the first time you have seen 
this piece of fruit and that you want to see just what information you can 
get about it by using all of your sense organs. 

5. First, let us make a list of the things that we should do with our 
piece of fruit if we are to get full and accurate knowledge about it. Who 
has any suggestions? [Teacher will elicit the following and write on board: 
“look at it, lift it, feel it, smell it, tap it, taste it.’’] 

6. Now, let us do with our piece of fruit each of the things written on 
the board. After we have done it, let us write down a few words to show 
what information we have gotten. We shall do each thing in order. 

7. First, ook at your piece of fruit. Now, write down what you have 
learned. You will have one minute for this. 
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8. Now, /ift it and write down what you have learned. You will have 
one minute. 

9. Now, feel it and write down what you have learned. You will have 
one minute. 

10. Now, smell it and write down what you have learned. You will 
have one minute. 

11. Now, tap it and write down what you have learned. You will have 
one minute. 

12. Now féaste it and write down what you have learned. You will have 
one minute. 

13. Let us now suppose that we want to tell all that we have learned 
about our piece of fruit to someone else who may not know anything 
about it. How could we do this? [By describing it to him, or giving him 
a word picture of it.] 

14. Let us do that very thing on our composition papers. 


The scoring of both initial and final tests was done by the experi- 
menter himself on the basis of the scale values for imaginative con- 
tent in description set down in the Van Wagenen English Composi- 
tion Scale. These scale values emphasize maintenance of point of 
view, vividness of picture, emotional reaction, vigor and originality 
of diction. 

The sense-training method showed destinctly better results. The 
literary-model method came second; and the picture-study method 
was last. The same order of merit appeared when I measured the 
amount of improvement as shown in each grade: the sense-training 
method was definitely first and was followed by the literary-model 
and picture-study method in that order. 

With regard to the correlation study the only conclusions that 
appeared of any importance were these: (1) The correlation between 
change and mental age is positive but low (.28), implying a slight 
tendency on the part of the more intelligent to gain more. (2) A 
positive but very low (sometimes near zero) correlation between 
change and chronological age appears to suggest little in common 
between a pupil’s age and the amount of his improvement. (3) Like- 
wise, a small negative correlation between initial test and chrono- 
logical age implies little relationship between a pupil’s age and his 
initial composition ability. (4) Between initial test and mental age, 
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however, there is high positive correlation (.46), leading to the pre- 
sumption and bearing out previous studies that there is a moderately 
close correspondence between a pupil’s intelligence and his composi- 
tion ability. 

The only conclusion of importance in the case studies was that 
the lowest-ranking pupils appeared to have done little outside read- 
ing, while the highest-ranking pupils appeared to have done con- 
siderable reading of this kind. 

The findings of the experiment appeared to me to comprehend the 
following educational implications: (1) There is great need to set up 
and emphasize new values in composition teaching. Composition 
should be looked upon as the communication of our ideas to others; 
and these ideas, derived from the experience of our daily lives, are, to 
a large extent, based on our sense impressions. (2) Imagery should 
be an important element in composition. The present study seems to 
warrant the conclusion that a method of description teaching based 
primarily on sense-training produces a better quality of imaginative 
writing than teaching based on more traditional methodology. (3) 
The school syllabus in composition teaching should provide for more 
training of an observational rather than of a linguistic kind. Since 
imagery appears to play an important part in the composition 
process, everything possible must be done to permit pupils to grow 
in power of observation in its widest sense. (4) Both teachers and 
pupils must be made aware that good descriptive writing transmits 
images by stimulating the imagination through the avenue of the 
senses. No amount of bare detail is adequate for effective description. 
(5) Imagination requires training. It is not enough that imagination 
be left to itself; it needs definite stimulation and direction. (6) The 
composition syllabus should make adequate provision for the acqui- 
sition by pupils of an effective vocabulary. The case studies in this 
research appeared to indicate that pupils who did poor descriptive 
writing were deficient in vocabulary ability. (7) The superiority of 
the sense-training method over the other methods employed in this 
research would appear to warrant the conclusion that first-hand ex- 
periences are more effective than second-hand experiences in de- 
veloping imagination in composition writing. The teacher of com- 
position should, therefore, stimulate pupils to direct and original 
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sensuous acquaintance with the world in which they live. (8) The 
correspondence, as shown by the case studies, between reading and 
composition achievement seems to imply that the teacher of compo- 
sition must stimulate his pupils to extensive reading of good liter- 
ature. 





THE SOCIAL VIEWPOINT IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
JESSE GRUMETTE 


With the world about us in a state of flux, with social and eco- 
nomic problems clamoring for solution, with the specter of unrest 
and unemployment casting somber shadows on our very hearth- 
stones— in short, with history of tremendous importance in the mak- 
ing everywhere about us, the teacher of English can no longer go his 
academic way, serene and unconcerned, teaching verbs and partici- 
ples, characterization and dramatic construction. 

If literature is life, then the teacher of English should be vitally 
concerned with all phases of our national and international life, both 
social and economic. It is time that the artificial barriers which 
Victorian educators have placed about the subjects in our curricu- 
lum be swept away. Just as every teacher should be a teacher of 
English, so a teacher of English should be a teacher of every subject. 
Matters social and economic should, wherever possible, be correlated 
with the purely academic work of the English class. 

It is not always possible to do this. Discussions of this nature 
should not be dragged in, nor should they be merely substituted for 
the regular work of the English course. Where the teacher finds 
difficulty in locating a contact point, no attempt should be made to 
teach the texts from the social-economic viewpoint. Wherever they 
arise naturally from the text, however, the teacher of English should 
welcome the opportunity to discuss a vital problem of the day, 
whether social or economic. He should not be afraid that it will be 
said that he is teaching the social sciences rather than English, for a 
teacher of English who is also a teacher of the social sciences is very 
likely a good teacher of English. 
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Ibsen’s plays, for instance, are good material for social teaching. 
A Doll’s House and Enemy of the People are easily dealt with from 
this point of view. Even an essay like Emerson’s Self-Reliance can 
be taught from this angle. What did self-reliance mean to people in 
Emerson’s day? What does self-reliance mean to people in these 
days of economic stress? 

From a study of Up from Slavery, the question of intolerance 
arises quite naturally. What could be more effective than to discuss 
at this point the matter of the recent lynching bees which have been 
sweeping the country, and goon from here to a study of the underly- 
ing cause and the possible cures for this inhuman practice? 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers can be taught with a social slant, 
too. A comparison between the social and economic set-up of today, 
and the set-up of the days of Addison and Steele, as presented by 
their essays, makes for much interesting and worthwhile discussion. 

Poetry, too, can, by proper groupings, be developed along similar 
lines. For instance, the teacher might have a unified project of labor 
poems (such as those by Morris, Hood, Burns, Untermyer) or a uni- 
fied project of war poetry (Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, Ru- 
pert Brooke, Wilfred Gibson). 

Washington’s ‘Farewell Address” lends itself to this treatment. 
How would Roosevelt have gone about solving the problems that 
confronted Washington? How would Washington go about solving 
the nation’s problems that Roosevelt is dealing with today? 

A text rather recently introduced, Concurrence and Dissent, which 
is a collection of Supreme Court cases dealing with contemporary 
social problems, such as government regulation of industry, labor 
problems, censorship of the movies, etc., isan excellent substitute for 
the out-moded “Speech on Conciliation,” still taught in many 
schools. Even Burke, however, can be motivated by means of radio 
speeches, and application to problems of today. 

Galsworthy’s plays, of course (Strife, for example) can be easily 
tied up with present conditions, as can many other texts in the 
regular English curriculum. In connection with A Tale of Two Cities, 
mob psychology could well be studied. 

As an example of the many possibilities for teaching from the 
social point of view, I shall describe in some detail a lesson from 
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Hamlet, which served as a starting point for much sociological in- 
vestigation on the part of the class. 

In Hamlet’s well-known soliloquy in Act 1, beginning, ‘Oh, that 
this too too solid flesh would melt .... ,”’ he says of the world that 
“*Tis an unweeded garden. .... 

I put those words on the board, and asked the class to explain. 
After the meaning was made clear, I said, “Suppose you were a 
cartoonist for one of our daily newspapers, and you wanted to illus- 
trate that line from Hamlet, what would you draw?” 

As the suggestions came—and they came fast and thick—a stu- 
dent began to draw the cartoon in crude form on the board. As a 
new idea was brought forward, the detail was added to the drawing; 
when a better suggestion was made, the other lines were erased, and 
the new details sketched in. Soon the completed cartoon emerged. 
It represented the earth in the shadowy background, with the con- 
tinents dimly visible. Growing up from the earth were tall, wild 
weeds, and each had a name. One was labeled “Intolerance,” an- 
other “Jealousy.”” Other weeds were marked “Crime,” ‘““Hypoc- 
risy,’ ““Demagoguery,” “Poverty,” “Exploitation,” “Greed,” and 
so on. Among the weeds, and hardly visible, struggled three or four 
roses. These were called “Faith,” “Chivalry,” ““Humanitarianism,” 
and ‘‘Democracy.”’ Under the soil of the garden were represented 
tiny figures holding the roots of the weeds firmly in the ground. Thus 
Hitler was shown gripping the roots of ‘Intolerance,’ du Pont those 
of “War,” James J. Walker those of ‘‘Graft,’’ Capone those of 
“Crime,” Huey Long those of ‘““‘Demogoguery,” and so on. Above, 
are the faces of those men who are trying to uproot the weeds. Thus, 
Roosevelt is shown yanking at the weed of “Exploitation,” Dr. Park 
at that of “‘Disease,’”’ Mayor La Guardia at that of ‘“‘Graft.”’ 

From this arose the term project of oral discussions. Each one of 
the weeds was subjected to individual scrutiny, in an effort to find 
the reason for its existence and the method of extirpating it. For 
written work on composition day each student took one of the weeds, 
making an exhaustive study of the subject, and giving specific recom- 
mendations for removing the evil. 

Thus, from a single line of Hamlet which might very easily have 
been passed by, arose much worth-while thinking, talking, and 
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writing concerning vital problems of the day on the part of the 
pupils. 

In answer to those teachers who will say, ‘Why bother about 
social problems in an English class? Teach them to talk! Teach 
them to love good literature!’ I can only say that it is just as easy 
for students to talk about the problems they will be called upon to 
talk about in life as it is to mouth inanities, and write about “‘A 
Camping Trip,” or “A Description of My Room”’; and as for learn- 
ing to love good literature, real appreciation is best achieved by link- 
ing up the text with the vital history of our times. 





SHAKESPEARE 
MAUREEN COBB MABBOTT 


His words are like rough bark 

On apple trees my warm cheeks press 
Until I wear 

Deep ugly patterns in my flesh, 
Until I feel 

My veins are channeling the life 
That flows between the sunlight and the soil. 
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A PLAN FOR SENIOR COMPOSITION 


Since our Senior English course is primarily college preparatory in na- 
ture, I have found the oral composition project herein described so thor- 
oughly motivated as to stimulate genuinely lively, free classroom discus- 
sion, which has in turn given rise to expository essays and informal de- 
bates. The preparation itself affords practice in personal interviewing, 
business letter-writing, and the organizing and effective marshaling of 
material. Perhaps the most satisfactory thing about the whole experi- 
ment, however, is that it has influenced toward further study at least a 
few Seniors who were hesitant about plunging into the limbo of college 
life; helped a few others who were college-bound to decide for which col- 
lege they were best fitted and which best fitted their needs, and (according 
to their testimony) helped them orient themselves upon arrival at college. 

A month before the reports are to begin each Senior is instructed to se- 
lect a college or university in which he or she is interested—no duplica- 
tions are allowed, so it is “‘first come, first served’’—and each one’s choice 
is duly recorded with me. (The surprise over the many choices available 
beyond such popular local universities as Purdue, Notre Dame, or Indiana 
is one of the by-products of the no-duplication dictum.) A firmly definite 
outline to serve as a guide to be supplemented at will (but not subtracted 
from) is dictated, and the young researchers are advised to do their best 
to get in touch with as many graduates of their respective ““Alma Maters’”’ 
as possible, in order to obtain that “human-interest touch.” Then, except 
for suggestions upon request and advice as to how to obtain college cata- 
logues (a perfectly motivated occasion for a bona fide letter of request to 
the college registrar), my Seniors go their ways for the time being, follow- 
ing the paths of the ‘‘Lion’s Mouth” and “Contributors’ Club”’ essays. 

The outline which I have found to be productive of the best results and 
most interesting reactions follows: 


THE COLLEGE OF MY CHOICE 


I. History and location of this college 
A. Early history 
1. When and where found 3. Financing 
2. Founder or founders 4. Aims of founders 
6065 
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B. Later history 
1. Any changes (in campus, administration, courses, etc.) 
2. Great teachers and their contributions 
3. Carrying out of aims 
Il. The College today 
A. Campus 
B. Type of college 
1. State privately endowed, denominational, non-sectarian 
2. Co-educational or not 
C. Enrolment 
D. Faculty 
1. Number of Ph.D’s, M.A.’s, B.A.’s 
2. Ratio to number of students 
3. Greatest professors and their achievements 
E. Courses offered (especially famous or unusual courses) 
F. Entrance requirements 
G. Fees, tuition, and other expenses 
H. Ranking and scholarships and prizes 
III. Campus life and traditions 
A. Organizations 
1. Social 3. Athletic 
2. Honorary . Special interests 
B. Publications 
1. Yearbook 3. Newspaper 
2. Magazine 4. Alumni or other publications 
C. Outstanding social events, or special days 
D. Traditions 
IV. Contributions 
A. Famous graduates 
B. Any pictures or newspaper articles 
C. Place in educational world 


V. Why I should like to attend this college 


+ 


The preparation (which provides ample material for talks of from ten 
to twenty minutes’ duration and supplies a lesson in condensation rather 
than in “padding” brings such by-products as spontaneous discussions 
of the relative merits and demerits of coeducation, various types of en- 
trance requirements, the nature of College Board Examinations, and col- 
lege placement tests, standards by which colleges and secondary schools 
are ranked, fraternities and democracy, scholarships and fellowships, and 
student self-help opportunities; it also gives rise to definitions of many 
new terms (such as “alumnus,” “registrar,” “bursar,” and “‘matricu- 
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late”) and to an understanding of the distinction between the terms 
“college” and ‘“‘university.”” When the reports have been completed, the 
best ones are repeated in the Freshman citizenship classes, and great is 
the feeling of civic righteousness with which the Seniors, who have already 
expressed themselves as wishing they had studied their catalogues earlier, 
admonish the Freshmen. 

Perhaps the most gratifying by-product of the study, however, has 
been the real interest and pride shown by the students (and the alumni 
they have consulted) in presenting their own college or university in its 
true light. Local doctors, lawyers, merchants, and teachers glowed with 
pride while reminiscing about college traditions and helping Seniors dis- 
cover names of prominent graduates, and Who’s Who was studied with 
real care. The students caught the infection of alumni pride and even 
argued outside class about the respective merits of “‘their” Alma Maters. 
Supposedly disinterested, I found even myself helping the girl who had 
chosen Mount Holyoke with almost unethical eagerness that Smith 
should not be more alluringly presented—an old college rivalry I had sup- 
posed to be outgrown long since. In fact, it was the following student 
comment which gave rise to the article describing the experiment: ‘‘D’you 
know, Teacher, I feel almost like an alumnus of College. If I can’t 
go there, it’s next best to know about it. Why, I even root for their bas- 
ket-ball team!” 





JEANIE CRAVENS 
MISHAWAKA HIGH SCHOOL 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





TREASURE TROVE FOR TREASURE ISLAND 
READERS 


Who has read Treasure Island and not longed to start out at once in 
search of buried treasure? Let your English class have a treasure hunt. 

When the reading of Treasure Island is started, ask the class what they 
think the newspapers of that day would have said about the fight at the 
inn and the sailing of the “Hispaniola” with its treasure-seekers. Then, 
after a general discussion, divide the class into committees to draft such 
a newspaper: a committee on world-news (history books will be con- 
sulted here) ; one on want ads (calling for a ship and crew and other things 
not concerned with the story). One committee will design and name the 
paper and another sketch advertisements. One person or one committee 
will write each article concerning the adventure. Either an editor or an 
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editorial committee will plan the paper and assign the space. Then there 
are editorials. One might comment on the foolhardiness of such adven- 
tures. Some girls will delight in planning a fashion department, sketching 
the latest creations of that period. This and the general news items will 
require research. More ideas come as the work proceeds. Paper can be 
secured from a local printing office and the printing done with ink. 

When the story is completed in class, another issue of the same paper 
can be composed telling of the return of the treasure-seekers. This paper 
might contain an editorial citing other successful treasure hunts, a special 
feature article on Ben Gunn, the obituaries of the deceased, and other 
items suggested by the final disposition of the characters. 

When the papers are completed, soak them in water, wrap them in oil- 
cloth, and bury them. A burial committee will do this secretly. Leave these 
papers for at least three weeks. A longer time adds much to the desired 
appearance. When the time comes for the disinterment, the burial com- 
mittee arranges a series of clues and in groups the class goes asearching 
for buried treasure. 

The papers, when found, will appear to have been buried since the 
return of the “Hispaniola.’’ Announce their discovery in the school 
paper, on the bulletin board, or in the school notes in the local paper, and 
display these ancient newspapers as the verification of Stevenson’s tale. 


MARGARET NEWBY MAURSEY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





CORRELATION OF ENGLISH AND SCIENCE 


In the average classroom it is the boys who raise the greatest objection 
to grammar drill. ““What’s the good of all this?’”’ they ask, and when we 
realize that a large part of the correct use of words in sentences and para- 
graphs taught in English class is not carried over to other school subjects, 
and is forgotten forever when the child leaves school, the question becomes 
pertinent. H. L. Mencken says in his book, The American Language: 

The schoolboy of the lower orders would bring down ridicule upon himself, and 
perhaps criticism still more devastating, if he essayed to speak what his teachers 
conceive to be correct English, or even correct American, outside the school- 
room. On the one hand his companions would laugh at him as a prig, and on the 
other hand his parents would probably cane him as an impertinent critic of 
their own speech. Once he has made his farewell to the schoolmarm all her 
diligence in this department goes for nothing. 
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If the four years of high-school English are to be worth while to the 
majority of students, the stress on original composition and literary style, 
which many teachers try so hard to develop, must be dropped. Few of the 
students, after they finish school, will be called on more than once or 
twice a year to produce anything more original and imaginative than a 
personal letter. The clerk, the mechanic, the engineer, the bus-driver, 
the municipal and government employee, even the doctor and the lawyer, 
find that the written report calls only for a lucid, concise style, and com- 
mand over the common words with the addition of a few special scientific 
words in each field. The boy who dreams of his inventions, his experiences 
as aviator, sailing with the marines, or discoveries he will make as a sci- 
entist, has no interest in developing a style like Lamb’s or like Macaulay’s. 
The assignment of an essay in imitation of the literary style of some au- 
thor has no interest for him—it is something he never can achieve and 
has no desire to achieve. If the teacher wants to get a response from a boy 
who is interested in chemistry or physics, she might give him a subject 
which he has studied enough in his science courses to become familiar 
with, and ask him to make it as interesting to the class as possible. The 
re-writing of his chemistry or physics experiments in clear, logical steps 
with attention to details of grammar may help him to develop a scientific 
style of writing which will be of much more use to him when he gets out 
of school than his half-hearted attempts at literary style. If the teacher 
feels it necessary, she might give him the works of someone like De Kroeuf 
as a model instead of a literary model. Besides being of greater use to him 
later, such a model would not be so discouraging at the start by being far 
beyond his ability. 

HELEN F. McCoy 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 





HELPING THE SLOW READER 


Believing that the creation and the encouragement of a desire to read 
on the part of the student is the most important function of remedial 
work, my first act to bring about this desideratum was to make sure that 
each student joined the city library. The sense of property, inherent in 
us all, soon counteracted any unpleasant association this coercion may 
have set up. I gave my class a speed and comprehension test in reading 
and then carefully tested and checked the oral reading ability of each stu- 
dent. I asked the ten poorest students to remain after school for a few 
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minutes. Among this group I formed a ‘“‘book club.”” The only requisite 
for becoming a member of this club was the reading of, and the reporting 
on, some book chosen by the student. The students were given extra 
credit for books read. Within a few days the less-privileged but more in- 
telligent members of the class were allowed to read and report on them 
and receive credit. They were not yet allowed to join the club. Within 
two weeks a majority of the class had read at least one book and had made 
an informal written or oral report. 

I then announced to my class that from then on we would have no 
regular lessons on Monday. Each student need only bring to class and 
make a brief oral report on a clipping from a newspaper or a magazine. 
This has a threefold purpose. It helps the student to develop the habit 
of reading magazines and newspapers. If forces him unwittingly to com- 
prehend what he reads. It enables the class each week to assemble a mis- 
cellany of interesting and useful information. 

My students, still laboring under the delusion that they were doing 
little real work—that is, unpleasant work—in my class were delighted 
when I announced that Friday, also, would be no-lesson day. In order to 
gain admittance to the class, the student must bring with him five un- 
familiar words gleaned from yesterday’s paper, together with their defi- 
nitions. The class soon acquired the habit of using the dictionary and 
slowly began to get interested in words, their personalities and ancestry. 
From the group of words as a whole we selected for group study five of the 
more useful ones, which were put on the blackboard with their definitions 
and use in sentences. The remainder of the period was given over to the 
use of the words in sentences, the last five minutes being devoted to a 
rapturously received game in which each student attempted to cram all 
five words into one perfect, if usually ridiculous, sentence. 

Once every two weeks we held a literary ‘open forum.”’ This soon be- 
came a red-letter day for the students. Each student was eager to talk 
about his book. The chief difficulty was that one student tended to mo- 
nopolize the entire period. There was always an immediate and general 
demand for some book which had been interestingly described. Except 
for definitely vicious books, the children were encouraged to read every- 
thing from mystery stories and Wild West fiction to The Rover Boys and 
Little Women. During this period also we held debates on books and in- 
formal discussion of personal and general reading problems. From these 
discussions and from personal interviews I discovered many interesting 
problems and difficulties which the student must face outside of school 
hours. It was amazing to learn how many students had poor eyesight or 
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had suffered from it when they first started to read and had never been 
able to break down the literary inhibition it had set up. I learned that 
some parents forced their children to read books that were not only un- 
interesting but were incomprehensible to children. Whenever possible I 
wrote to these parents or spoke to them personally, suggesting that they 
encourage their children to read only the books in which the children were 
interested. I suggested that they present their children with subscriptions 
to boys’ and girls’ magazines. I found that the children took great pride 
in the possession of these periodicals. In class I always made a point of 
suggesting books that were below, rather than above, the child’s intel- 
lectual level. 

Many children found it difficult to overcome the initial intellectual in- 
ertia in starting a book. In order to obviate this, I frequently read the 
opening pages of an interesting book, broke off at some exciting point, and 
lent the book to the first bidder after class. 

In this way I attempt to create the reading habit in the young student. 
This comes first and should form the foundation for the average student 
whose literature in after life will consist chiefly of the sporting section of 
newspapers and five-cent magazines. It is something to have achieved an 
intelligent perusal of these. Those students gifted with greater intelli- 
gence or a richer background will have an opportunity later for training 
of literary taste. 

Second to encouraging interest in reading comes the difficult task of 
disassociating in the student’s mind any sense of academic or unpleasant 
duty with the utterly free and untrammeled delight in books which should 
be instilled in, and which is the privilege of, every individual. Too often 
an incipient interest in reading becomes “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast”’ 
of vitiating pedagogy. 

Results from these “experiments” will prove interesting. One month 
after my initial reading test I gave my class a similar one. The class aver- 
aged a ten-words-a-minute increase in speed, with a commensurate im- 
provement in comprehension. Recently I gave my class a vocabulary test 
covering 50 per cent of the words we had studied together. A class-perfect 
record was not gained only because of the presence of a few mentally de- 
fective students in the class. This was very encouraging; and when my 
students actually took to staying after school to discuss books with me, I 
began to feel that my work was no longer “experimental” but had passed 


the acid test! 
J. J. Brooks 

Wit.raM A. Bass Juntor HicH ScHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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I LIKE THE NEW BROADSIDES 


I like the new poetry broadsides described in the English Journal of 
March, 1935. These poems, selected by Librarian Joseph Wheeler of the 
Pratt Library and printed by the Munder Press of Baltimore, are lovely 
things. As soon as I saw “She Walks in Beauty” I knew I must have a 
copy of it and all the other broadsides available. 

I like their price—only ten cents apiece plus postage. Even in these 
days when our purses are nearly as empty as Chaucer’s, we can manage 
to buy some of them. If one is as lucky as I in having a teacher sharing the 
classroom who is always eager for new ideas, the expense can be cut in 
half, and that is better still. Then there may be a little left over. as there 
was in our case. We ordered a special frame made to fit and having a 
removable back so that a new broadside can be put in frequently. Thus 
we keep them free from dust and disfiguring thumbtack holes. 

I like their size and appearance. They are 17 by 22 inches—large 
enough for students even across the room to see the title. The fact that 
they are of different colors means that the students notice quickly when 
a new broadside has been put up. The print is so clear that the poem can 
be read easily; there is no drag against the beauty of the words. The com- 
bination of colors on each broadside is perfect: black letters on a gray 
background, a red border on gray, or, best of all, a clear blue on white. 
Here are no faded, washy colors but clear, true tones. 

I like the choice of poems. They range from the psalms to the moderns 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay, Frost, Milne, and many others. Fifty in all, 
there is scarcely one for which I should think of wishing to substitute one 
of my own choice. They include all ages of poetry and all types, and so 
fit into a study of all groups studied in the high-school course. Occa- 
sionally a bit of a picture focuses attention; sometimes a line or two of 
explanation or a bit of biography makes the selection clearer to the stu- 
dent. 

I like their results. They have not miraculously reformed my classes, 
changing them into lovers of poetry. But they are a constant suggestion. 
I keep the one of the week on display just inside my classroom door at 
the front of the room. An architect who did not know high-school stu- 
dents as we teachers do put the bulletin boards across the back of our 
rooms. The result is a hurried glance on the part of the children at the 
beginning or the end of a lesson, while I, the teacher, can look at them 
all day long if I choose. But my weekly broadside is hung at the front 
and any roving eye must be caught by it. 
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I do not base my lessons on them. I could not if I wished, for our 
course is much too crowded; but my classes know that I shall without 
previous warning any day after Monday (the day for a new broadside) 
ask for the title, the substance, and the author of the weekly poem. My 
students are all Senior academic students and they really enjoy this 
lightning review. Traffic problems at the doorway on Monday and 
Tuesday are a bit appalling but, I think, worth while. 

Today as I entered the room I heard “Kubla Khan” being chanted 
by one student to an admiring throng. I know that that same boy would 
have flattened his voice into a regular schoolboy-reading-poetry voice had 
I asked him to read in class. Yet, hidden in a crowd, he was getting exact- 
ly the right strange, unnatural tone that belongs to that poem. I have at 
times asked a student to prepare to read the weekly poem aloud, but now 
they are beginning to ask to be allowed to read it if it happens to be 
among their favorites. It is a real triumph in my world to have a student 
ask to read poetry aloud. 

I like my broadsides in every way and am most grateful to the people 


who made them possible. 
IRENE F. NEUMANN 
OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





VITALIZING ENGLISH TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES 


We have sensed the need of a modified form of teachers’ conferences in 
our secondary schools for a long time. For years the national and state 
associations have attempted to modify the plan, but, with all good in- 
tentions, the Program Committee ended with a series of general inspira- 
tional lectures for the entire group and the probervial round table, which 
was nothing more than the same thing on a smaller scale. Even state sec- 
tional meetings copy after this plan today and obviously fear to change. 

There is so much of tremendous merit available in the field of English 
which, if properly presented for discussion, would make many seminars, 
and each offering would justify credit toward an advanced degree. For 
instance, when the idea of integration of English with the social studies 
was introduced into our system, only the social-studies viewpoint was 
conceived as a practical point of departure until an alert probationary 
English teacher appeared on the scene, with the startling statement that 
the English novel and literature in general constituted the entire content 
of the social studies, and furnished the most attractive medium for the 
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integrative process. Her idea was discussed and adopted as of highest 
merit. This is but one small illustration of the countless ideas, techniques, 
and procedures which are being initiated in the department of English 
in the secondary schools of our land, of which little is known in many 
instances even within a single county or city unit, except to the initiator, 
and even he is not always completely recognized within his department. 

I charge this condition largely to the type of teacher conferences which 
confine their attention to either meaningless details of routine or mo- 
mentary inspirational lectures. What we need in every small unit of ad- 
ministration, namely, the city and county and then the state, is a series of 
departmental conferences where, through a form of panel discussion, the 
best available techniques and methods as well as newly created integrated 
units may be presented for discussion. If the offering is found to have 
merit, the teachers in the entire administrative unit will desire the bene- 
fit, and thus will result an improvement in instruction in the entire sys- 
tem. If the innovation is void of merit or requires modification, the neces- 
sary changes will at least be proposed at such a conference. It is simply a 
vicious form of pedagogy that will permit the introduction of any compre- 
hensive scheme into a system without the test of group opinion and a 
challenge of its aims and purposes. 

Two years ago, in Long Beach, we introduced the symposium plan of 
city-wide teacher conferences by departments, to which we invited repre- 
sentatives of our seven southern California colleges and universities to be 
our guests and participate in the discussion of current themes. 

The innovation was so completely satisfying to all that the plan is being 
continued this year with renewed interest and emphasis. 

Each speaker was allowed twenty minutes for the presentation of the 
general theme, which was followed by discussion by the panel. The panel 
was made up of the visiting professors and a member of the English 
faculty of each secondary school represented in the system. 

The entire procedure is informal. Spontaneity of response from the 
group is usually very high. Many doubts and fears are removed for many 
teachers, while others discover for themselves the need for improvement. 

I might add, in conclusion, that this is a splendid scheme for the intro- 
duction of devices and techniques to test their practicability for use in the 
department. 

W. J. Kiopp 


Lonc Beacu City SCHOOLS 
Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA 























EDITORIAL 


In a recent conversation Miss Lou LaBrant remarked that in the 
experimental high school of the Ohio State University several de- 
Watch the partments have combined to make pupils conscious of 
Assumptions assumptions. Miss LaBrant and her English group lead 
the pupils to notice the assumptions made by the authors of the liter- 
ature they read, and to watch for the assumptions in their own dis- 
cussions and creative writing. The opportunities of the social science 
teachers are legion, and the mathematics instructors have found it 
useful to insist that pupils shall know what assumptions they are 
making in geometry and algebra. 

Certainly such a concerted action in this matter is commendable. 
Even those most skeptical of integration will approve the formation 
of a united front on this and several other universal matters. And 
the importance of realizing the assumptions in arguments presented 
to us and in our own thinking can hardly be exaggerated. It is exact- 
ly the ideas and attitudes which we adopt without their coming into 
consciousness that are hardest to change; they constitute our most 
stubborn prejudices. (Cf. the psychoanalysts’ technique of resolving 
complexes by bringing their origins into consciousness.) Even more 
fatal to the progress of democracy than ignorance and misinforma- 
tion are the unreasoned, unconscious biases of the citizens. 

But do we in our own teaching make assumptions which our pupils 
almost inevitably adopt? In a famous debate two or three years ago 
George S. Counts insisted that we cannot escape assumptions and 
consequent indoctrination of our pupils. Perhaps so, but we can at 
least be conscious of what assumptions we make, and when we find 
an unsound one we can sternly discard it and any procedures or doc- 
trines which depend upon it. We can also render much less harmful 
any false assumptions into which we fall by bringing them to pupil 
attention d /a LaBrant et al. 

If we examine our own procedures and choice of subject matter we 
shall probably find that we assume some ideas which we would never 
affirm. Some of these unconsciously adopted bases of thinking and 
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action are ethical principles, some are economic or social, and some 
are aesthetic. 

Let us look first at our competitive motivation of all sorts, which 
is sometimes carried to the point of seating pupils according to their 
last month’s grades! We urge the elimination of speech errors and 
the acquisition of skill in expression as means to success in the busi- 
ness and social scramble. Do we really believe that everyone’s aim 
should be to get ahead of his fellows in money grabbing and social 
climbing? We ought to weigh very carefully this inherited doctrine, 
which most of us inculcate every day. 

Closely akin is the use of “marks” as pay for performance of 
school tasks. (It is strange that more pupils do not realize that such 
paper marks are essentially unsecured paper currency.) The assump- 
tion that these activities are not worth while in themselves and for 
the power they give is a vicious one. We may refuse to admit our 
guilt, but what else can a “contract” to do so much work for a “B” 
or an “A” mean to the pupil? And don’t our pupils say, “I’m learn- 
ing this for Miss Read,” or “I have to write a theme for Mr. Crank 
tomorrow”? The feeling that work is something to be avoided as far 
as possible and that ‘‘fun”’ is the only good possesses the young peo- 
ple of today. Perhaps it is primarily derived from the wrong-headed 
remarks they hear at home, but our “rewards” for school work, 
whether in grades and credits or in special privileges, reinforce the 
conviction. 

A dispassionate exploration of our own fundamental assumptions 
may perhaps bring to light some illuminating and surprising facts. 
Do we really think that language doesn’t change, and that every 
expression can be classified as right or wrong? Do we think that the 
classroom belongs to the teacher? Do we think that docility and 
readiness to submit to imposed authority are a good foundation for 
democracy? Do we believe that descendants of British immigrants 
are somehow superior to the offspring of Continental foreigners? Is 
a contemporary writer necessarily second-rate? Is knowledge of the 
history of literature of any considerable value to one who does not 
know the literature itself? The reader may continue the exploration 
as far as he wishes. 
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TABLE TALK 


James Russell Lowell, an accurate observer, said two generations ago 
that “like” was not used as a conjunction in New England but such use 
was universal throughout the rest of the United States—“‘universal’”’ was 
the word he used. If there are degrees in universality, it is even more so at 
this time in spite of grammars, handbooks, a great many teachers in 
schools and colleges, and all the dictionaries. The new Webster, for in- 
stance, says: 

LikE, conj. Like, introducing a complete clause, or an incomplete clause in 
which the predicate, and sometimes the subject, is to be supplied from the 
context, is freely used only in illiterate speech and is now regarded as incorrect; 
like with an incomplete clause is commonly used in colloquial style (he took to 
figures like a duck to water) but in the work of careful writers is usually replaced 
by as. 


“Like” as a preposition has no adverse criticism, but so much trouble 
has been caused by the conjunctional use that doubt creeps into the mind 
of the occasional aspirant for correctness even there. W. H. Pipes writes 
from Marks, Mississippi, to ask, “In the following expression which is cor- 
rect, we or us? ‘We dedicate this book to John Wilson, who, like (we, us), 
is leaving for good.’ ” “Like us” is wholly unobjectionable, an alternative 
being ‘“‘who is leaving, as we are, for good.” It is to be added that the 
conjunctional use has many authoritative defenders and an enormous ma- 
jority of users, ranging from great scholars to writers and speakers of as- 
certained cultivation, and this is even more true of England than America. 
The Oxford English Dictionary may be consulted for these, and there are 
more. 





In the preposterous campaign made by the half-informed against the 
use of colloquialisms even in colloquy there is complete forgetfulness of 
the self-evident dictum of the Oxford: 

The English Vocabulary contains a nucleus or central mass of many thou- 
sand words whose “Anglicity” is unquestioned; some of them only literary, 
some of them only colloquial, the great majority at once literary and colloquial— 
they are Common Words of the language. 
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To nothing ascertainable beyond a desire for old-fashioned ‘‘elegance’’ 
is due the following: 

The other day in a story I put into the mouth of a rather dignified lady the 
statement, “I really can’t stand Mr. Johnson” and was criticised as being too 
colloquial for this character. Would it have been better if I had said, “I really 
can’t bear Mr. Johnson’? What about, “I really can’t abide Mr. Johnson’’? 
In the sentence, “I can’t stand that radio much longer,” is there any substitute 
for stand? 


No better word can be devised than ‘‘stand”’ for such uses. It is pure 
English, good English, means exactly what it says in anybody’s mouth, 
and has done so ever since English began. As for synonyms, “abide,” 
“endure,” “‘suffer,” “tolerate,” ‘‘bear,”’ and a score of others show its age 
and use. It is fully literary in its transitive uses, colloquial no less, and 
sometimes lends itself to slang. 





Impersonal “‘one”’ differs in use in England and America. Here we are 
not given to it nearly as much as the English are, and many an American 
tangles himself in the effort. The brothers Fowler devote a section to it in 
The King’s English, page 329, stating in positive terms: 

This should never be mixed up with other pronouns. Its possessive is one’s, 
not Ais, and one should be repeated, if necessary, not be replaced by him, etc. 
Those who doubt their ability to handle it skillfully under these restrictions 
should only use it where no repetition or substitute is needed. 


American examples, showing a use older and not so strict, with “his,” 


“the,” and ‘“‘you” following ‘‘one,” are brought forward, and could be mul- 
tiplied today from our best authors. Several pages of Modern English 
Usage are devoted to it, and (English) misusages cited. 





Such expressions as “I want out” and “The cat wants in” are not Eng- 
lish at all, but literal translations of an idiom introduced by the German 
settlers in Pennsylvania. They were rightly condemned as illiterate by 
the judges in Leonard’s Current English Usage, and they are neologisms. 
“T wish to come in,”’ ““The cat wishes to go out,” are English. 





One may quite rightly say “I was much surprised” or “I was very much 
surprised,” but is it right to say “I was very surprised,” which is often ob- 
jected to, together with a similar use of other past participles? The great 
Oxford, as usual, discriminates thus: 
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The correctness of this usage, which has been prevalent from the middle of 
the 17th cent., depends on the extent to which the participle has acquired a 
purely adjectival sense. 


The expression as a whole is more in use in England than in America, 
but it is being more and more frequently heard in this country and always 
from cultivated speakers; it isin no sense a vulgarism. The instances cited 
in the Oxford include “very discontented” (1641), “very suspected”’ 
(1664), ““very valued” (Addison in 1702), ‘“very interested” (1782), “very 
pleased” (1792), “very over-rated” (Sydney Smith in 1804), “very hur- 
ried” (George Eliot in 1842), “very disappointed” (Gladstone in 1876- 
77), and today ‘‘very pleased,” ‘‘very delighted,” and many more increas- 
ingly in use in colloquial language. The answer to the question lies in the 
feeling evoked by the modified participle—if it doesn’t sound right or 
quite right or quite wrong, it will be for the reason first assigned by the 
dictionary. Accustomedness, of course, plays a great part in the feeling, 
and accustomedness is another term for frequency of usage. 





It will be a long time before Dryden’s Latin dictum that a pre-position 
cannot be rightly post-posed—though it was occasionally, even in Latin— 
will be held to have less than nothing to do with English, and until that 
time comes somebody or other will be changing ‘‘They left me to put the 
light out’’ to “They left me to put out the light’’; and quite unnecessarily. 


WALLACE RICE 














NEWS AND NOTES 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK FOR 1935 


The fifteenth annual American Education Week will be observed No- 
vember 11-17, 1935, under the sponsorship of the National Education 
Association, the United States Office of Education, and the American Le- 
gion. The following topics are to be the bases for the day-by-day discus- 
sion, according to an announcement in a recent issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association. 


Monpay—The School and the Citizen 
TuEespAY—The School and the State 
WeEDNESDAY—The School and the Nation 
TuurspaAy—The School and Social Change 
Frmay—tThe School and Country Life 
SATURDAY—The School and Recreation 
SunpAY—Education and the Good Life 


Materials, including handbooks, posters, stickers, and package com- 
binations suitable for every type of school and college are available at the 
headquarters of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





BOOK WEEK FOR 1935 


“Reading for Fun” is to be the theme of the 1935 Book Week, Novem- 
ber 17-23. It is to be a seven-day festival devoted to the enchantment 
ment of reading. While some boys and girls enjoy reading for information, 
and authors and publishers in recent years have provided very delightful 
books of this type for young people, the chief emphasis during the 1935 
Book Week will be on the broad field of imaginative literature, the classics 
and modern tales of character, of far places, of humor and fantasy. 

A new poster and leaflet of suggestions for Book Week exhibits and 
programs may be secured, at the usual fee of 25 cents, from the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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ARE THESE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


The following is a selected list of prize-winning novels recommended 
for high-school students’ reading. It was made by a group of school 
librarians who were trying to supplement their modern fiction collection 
with the best material available. Titles appearing in the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries do not appear on the list because we accept 
gladly all books recommended by it. For the same reason, the Newbery 
prize winners do not appear. The Nobel prize winners were not considered 
because we were considering definite titles and because most of these are 
beyond the appreciation of high-school pupils. 

Naturally, there is a wide difference of opinion about books and we 
are earnestly soliciting the criticism and reaction to our list. 

From the Pulitzer prize-winners, we recommend the following: 


Tarkington oc uees ss. .-Magnificent Ambersons 
_ ser eo ..........Age of Innocence 
errr 
EL 05 eoGxis be an Gow ee mnealees ......Laughing Boy 
cA iene ke ti RAAEMRS Cees Kae ikeess Years of Grace 
From miscellaneous prize-winners, we recommend: 
EE ere are re 
re erro re Reames eat .....The Father 
I 5 li es lg peut bua ao 9d et ....Candy 
DROW... «<6. Ee Se Black Soil 
EE Pee iets ....The Grandfathers 
scan -chk indo 449 45459 4 ae oR Oo LE odbined Jalna 
2h Gens tos adie tases eabeiailidcgiah dead aoe %etl Rebellion 


Should Good Earth, Lamb in His Bosom, etc., be recommended by li- 
brarians for all high-school students? This and many other questions 
confront us. Please give us the benefit of your experience. 


Jonn Hatt JAcoss 
CosseTt LIBRARY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





INDIANA COLLEGE TEACHERS MEET 


A conference of the Indiana College Teachers of English was held at 
Indiana University on May 17 and 18, 1935. 

Those present at the meeting voted to authorize Professor H. H. Car- 
ter, as chairman of the conference, to appoint a committee which should 
co-operate with representatives of the high-school teachers of the state in 
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studying such questions as the following: (1) uniform entrance require- 
ments in English for Indiana colleges; (2) state-wide examinations in Eng- 
lish for third- and fourth-year high-school students; (3) a qualifying ex- 
amination for college entrance to be given in the high schools; (4) notify- 
ing the high schools of the quality of instruction in English given in each 
as indicated by the record of its graduates in college English courses; (5) 
training required of high-school teachers of English; (6) teaching load, size 
of classes, number of courses, etc., of high-school teachers who devote all or 
part of their time to the teaching of English. Emphasis was placed on the 
fact that this committee was to approach the high-school teachers not in a 
critical attitude but in the spirit of the friendliest co-operation. 

The meeting was attended by more than ninety teachers, representing 
sixteen institutions. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
July 22-August 19 


FICTION 
1. Lucy Gayheart, by Willa Cather. August 1. Knopf..... $2.00 
2. Storm Signals, by Joseph C. Lincoln. July 26. App.-Cent. 2.00 
3. Illyrian Spring, by Ann Bridge. August 2. L. B..... 2.50 
4. Green Light, by Lloyd C. Douglas. March 12. H. M..... 2.50 
5. No Lovelier Spring, by Lida Larrimore. August 19. Macrae-S. 2.00 
6. Deathblow Hill, by Phoebe A. Taylor. July 27. Norton...... 2.00 
7. House of the Four Winds, by John Buchan. July 23. H. M... 2.50 
8. Time Out of Mind, by Rachel Field. April 2. Macm. . 2.50 
9. The Furys, by James Hanley. July 16. Macm..... ; 2.50 
10. Dreamland, by Clarence B. Kelland. July 24. Harp 2.00 
GENERAL 
1. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. August 1. Knopf..... . $2.00 
2. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. August 15. H. B. 2.50 
3. Don Fernando, by Somerset Maugham. July 19. D.D...... 2.00 
4. “King Lehr’ and the Gilded Age, by Elizabeth Drexel Lehr. 
ER ee eT Te eT ene ree 3.00 
5. Culbertson’s New Summary of Bidding wad Play, by Ely Cul- 
bertson. March 28. Winston................ re . 1.00 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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6. Asylum, by William Seabrook. August 8. H. B. dc . $2.00 
7. No More Alibis! by “Sylvia.” 1934. McFadden............ 1.00 
8. Culbertson’s Own Contract Bridge Self-Teacher, 1935, by Ely 
ee Se ee er eer ee eee 1.00 
9. Away to the Gaspé, by Gordon and Putnam Brinley. May 17. 
8 eee hr ae | ee ee ee err . 2.50 


10. The Art of Happiness, by John C. Powys. April 18. S.&S.. 2.00 





THE PERIODICALS 
PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


School and Society for July 20, 1935, contains the text of Dr. Jesse H. 
Newlon’s widely discussed address before the General Session of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Denver. Dr. Newlon demanded that 
teachers be given the right to participate in the making of vital political, 
economic, and social decisions in the same degree that organized farmers, 
organized labor, and organized business are doing. He declared that the 
National Education Association and all other associations of teachers 
should first clarify their own social purposes and then choose definitely 
where their allegiance lies—with the status guo or with the more enlight- 
ened and humane society. On this issue there is no neutral ground. Edu- 
cation is inexplicably interwoven with economic and social processes, and 
the teacher as citizen cannot escape the responsibility for the shaping of 
those processes. Dr. Newlon refuted the position that political change is 
un-American and that it is unpatriotic to amend the Constitution. 

““Many times since the American Revolution,” exclaimed Dr. Newlon, 
“have the citadels of privilege been successfully assaulted—by labor, by 
the farmer, by liberal political movements—and the battle is by no means 
an unequal one. What is needed now above all else is a wide dissemination 
of facts concerning economic and social problems to serve as the founda- 
tion of a thoroughly-informed, progressive, political movement.”’ 

So important did the speaker regard the dissemination of information 
in the preservation of democratic institutions that he foresaw disaster in 
the not distant future if further curtailment of education should take 
place: ‘‘Under the guise of patriotism, with much flag-waving and fair 
promises to the people, a reactionary and predatory and ruthless minority 
will come into complete control of government and industry and will oper- 
ate both solely in their own interest. All liberty will be trampled under 
foot. That will be fascism, however it may be disguised by the forms of 
constitutionalism.”’ 
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Are special classes in speech superfluous? Can proficiency in speech be 
gained as a by-product of other courses in the high-school curriculum? 
Gladys L. Borchers, of the University of Wisconsin, attempted to answer 
these questions in an experiment conducted in the high school of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and presented her results in the June, 1935, number 
of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. The three groups participating in the 
experiment were classified on the basis of performance before eighteen 
judges, representative of the average non-selected audience. One group 
was taught by the indirect method, another by the direct method, and the 
third by a combination of the two. The same teacher taught all groups. 
At the end of the experimental period, students were again rated by the 
same judges. 


In a bold and unequivocal defense of academic freedom and the right 
and responsibility of the school to develop social intelligence in the youth, 
Professor Grayson M. Kefauver, of Stanford, writing in School and Society, 
recently expressed the warning that current attacks by individuals and 
certain newspapers upon colleges and universities will devitalize the in- 
struction in the social studies at a time when effective training in this 
field is particularly needed. After listing a number of the problems that 
American students should thoughtfully consider, he declared: “The pro- 
gram of social training has been challenged by individuals and certain 
newspapers, making the charge that there are radicalists and communists 
in teaching positions and that subversive doctrines are being taught. It 
is difficult to determine the purpose of this attack; whether those making 
it are incorrectly informed, whether it is an attempt to seek notoriety or 
to improve the sale of what they write or publish, whether it shows an in- 
tolerance of points of view different from their own, or whether it repre- 
sents part of a fascist movement independent of teaching in the social 
er I am concerned with the effect that this unwarranted attack 
is causing many teachers to refrain from considering important social 
problems for fear that they will be criticized or that their positions will be 
put in jeopardy..... Boards of trustees and school administrators have 
no more important function than to protect the teacher from these inter- 
ferences and attacks. 


The improvement in speech proved to be greatest in the group taught 
by a combination of direct and indirect methods. ‘The results seem to 
show,” concludes Miss Borchers, “that speech improvement cannot be as- 
sured unless speech as such is given direct consideration, and that this 
training should be carried out in a course primarily designed for this 


purpose.” 
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Team debating in American secondary schools has been subjected to 
considerable criticism recently by various educators. One of the articles in 
a recent issue of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, dealing with the general 
subject of high-school debating, proposes a solution for one of the out- 
standing sources of abuse. In this article, Evelyn Konigsberg proposes 
that all the debates be left without decision. The writer points out that in 
the natural speech and debate of everyday life, formal decisions are not 
made: but the results are expressed in some form of conduct or behavior. 

“Debates should not be merely a form of mental gymnastics,” declares 
Miss Konigsberg, ‘—a forensic contest substituted for an athletic one. 
The audience should not be a cheering squad. School debates should be at 
least as honest here as in informal debates of the untrained speaker.” 

In the same number, Professor Alan Nichols, of the University of 
Southern California, proposes a plan for the avoidance of the misinterpre- 
tation of debating propositions and for the elimination of quibbling. He 
suggests that each debating proposition be accompanied by a brief de- 
scription of the context. Such description should include a summary of 
the conversations in which the proposition was selected, and an explana- 
tion of the exact issues to be debated. 


Illustrating the value of objective measurements in English, on the 
college level, Professor E. G. Williamson, of the University of Minnesota, 
describes in the August 3, 1935, issue of School and Society a study of stu- 
dent growth in English as revealed by measuring instruments supplied by 
the Co-operative Test Service. The investigators compared the relative 
growth made by the students in the various English courses and those 
who took no English. The value of the composition course is brought into 
question by the fact that the twenty-seven who took no English gained 
practically as much as those who took the courses in composition. When 
considering the final grades made by students, the investigators discov- 
ered that these students made a greater gain than the students with high 
grades. Professor Williamson suggests that two students whose perform- 
ance in the final tests is equal should not necessarily receive the same type 
of scholastic award. 

The argument is well summarized in the following words. “It is not 
contended that the use of standardized and comparable tests should be the 
sole determiner of a student’s grade; but it is maintained that they pro- 
vide a more accurate basis from which to draw conclusions regarding stu- 
dent growth and achievement, and that amount of growth should be 
considered in assigning grades.”’ 
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The following editorial of the Baltimore Sun recently quoted in School 
and Society should be of interest to all teachers: 

Any hasty assumption that the ravages of the depression have been confined 
to despair of the larger taxpayers must be seriously compromised by the reports 
of the division of physically handicapped children to the New York Board of 
Education. The report declares that 18.1 per cent of all pupils in the New York 
City schools are so seriously undernourished that they are incapacitated for 
regular and profitable school attendance... . . 

Those close to situations like that reported from New York have not time or 
opportunity to persuade the powers that be to adopt a policy better calculated 
to relieve conditions in cities; they can only attack the problem immediately 
before them. To that end the New York report recommends more open air and 
special classes for children already impaired and additional teachers to instruct 
children so far incapacitated that they cannot attend school at all. 

The report is indeed a stark and ghastly account of the consequences of a de- 
pression to a host of innocent bystanders. 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


A new magazine of regional literature known as the Southwester has 
just appeared in the Southwest of the United States. It is to appear 
monthly under the editorship of Florence E. Barns and it serves the needs 
of the writers, artists, and members of study groups. The current issue 
includes essays on the life and culture of the Southwest and some sketches, 
poems, and essays. The subscription rate is $1.00 a year. Address, Tardy 
Publishing Company, 3225 Swiss Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


Franklin Lectures is the name of another magazine which made its first 
appearance during the past summer. It contains summaries or sections of 
masters’ and doctors’ theses in the various fields of the humanities. The 
current issue contains a master’s thesis on the political writings of Benja- 
min Franklin. The magazine is published monthly by Franklin Lectures, 
Inc., Sunapee, New Hampshire, for $3.50 per year. 


Stephen Duggan’s comment in a recent News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education on last spring’s student anti-war strike is of 
great significance to all high-school and college teachers. Mr. Duggan 
makes an impressive comparison between the parades of soldiers on Army 
Day with the demonstration of the students on a day set aside for the 
celebration of peace. The Army Day Parade was protected by large 
police details and every effort was made to stimulate the affection of the 
bystanders for the Army. The parade of the students, on the other hand, 
was met with ridicule and opposition. In some colleges the anti-war strike 
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was forbidden; in others, meetings were broken up by militaristically in- 
clined students. The police were conspicuous by their absence. The sen- 
sational press denounced the whole movement as unpatriotic. In Los 
Angeles a member of the faculty drowned out the voice of the student 
orator by denouncing the activities through loud-speakers, and the stu- 
dents were scattered by the use of a hose. 

Mr. Duggan insists, however, that the anti-war strike was a success. 
Thousands of serious students, as well as many faculty members, partici- 
pated, often in the face of severe opposition. He warns, nevertheless, 
against the use of strikes for many different purposes and against the con- 
sideration of controversial issues other than war by students and teachers 
assembled for the purpose of denouncing war. 


The growth of the left-wing theater in America is described at some 
length by Albert Maltz in the July 24 issue of the New Republic. Mr. 
Maltz compares the increasing popularity of the Workers’ Theaters with 
the phenomenal rise of the Little Theaters of a decade ago. Hundreds of 
so-called “New Theaters” are being established throughout the United 
States for the purpose of saying something about the society we live in 
and for mirroring the painful struggles of the working class by means of 
the drama. 

Of special significance are the activities of the New Theater League, in 
which three hundred groups are affiliated, many of them foreign-language 
theaters. The League maintains a repertory service of mimeographed 
skits, one-act plays, and longer dramas, and seeks to raise royalties for 
playwrights in order to encourage creative work in this field. It publishes 
a magazine called the New Theater, a general magazine of news and com- 
ment on the stage, screen, and the dance. The League is organizing a 
vigorous fight against the various forms of censorship, withdrawing of 
halls by intimidated owners, the revoking of licenses by authorities, ar- 
rests on charges of disorderly conduct, brutal assaults, kidnapping, and 
other hoodlumisms by patrioteers. 

The most interesting feature of the movement is the combination of a 
moribund Little Theater cast and a struggling workers’ group. Through 
co-operation with organizations of workers it is possible for the New The- 
ater to plan extended runs before the curtain goes up. The prices of seats 
are low and the unemployed are admitted free of charge. A revolutionary 
drama has usually failed in Broadway theaters because Broadway audi- 
ences which pay $3.30 for seats are not interested in the point of view of 
the play. 
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While a proletarian novel sells only two thousand copies, a Theater 
Union play is seen by 125,000 people in New York alone. ‘Drama is a 
mass art,” declares Mr. Maltz, “and the New Theaters are providing the 
machinery to bring it back to the masses.” 


Porter Sargent repudiates in the Spring number of Poet Lore (Bruce 
Humphries, Inc.) the point of view that poetry cannot carry an intellectual 
content. He cannot agree with those critics who deny that the noble 
means of expression—poetry and music—are able to carry any burden 
of thought as well as feeling. Emotion without intellectual background, 
without understanding of the meaning and potency of things, must re- 
sult in a thin, unbalanced life. 

“The great poets move us profoundly,” Mr. Sargent concludes, ‘‘be- 
cause of their deep insight and understanding, which they express in 
terms of feeling. The greatest poetry appeals most completely to the 
whole man and relates itself to his experience as well as to his yearnings.” 


The same periodical contains a beautiful rendering in modern English 
by John Heard of the plays “Abraham” and “Gallicanus,”’ by Hrots- 
vitha, a dramatist of great power who lived about A.D. 1000 in a little 
town in Saxony. Hrotsvitha, of whose writings only a few remain to us, 
bore in her poetry the stamp of the Classic Age which had come to an 
end centuries before. Of her place in the Middle Ages John Heard writes: 
“And how enormous is that spread from the ‘classic’ theatre to the 
‘modern,’ in which these plays stand out as does a single mountain in 
the midst of a huge and arid plain! Terence, admittedly one of the last 
of the classics, died more than a century before the Christian era..... 
And if one admits that ‘modern’ drama does not date from before 1500, 
the playwriting nun was writing plays at a period which was, by a hun- 
dred years, more removed from the beginnings of our modern theatre 
than Shaw and O’Neill are from Marlowe.” 


In the March, 1935, issue of the Modern Monthly is an excerpt from a 
message sent to Congress by Abraham Lincoln in 1861. It is here cap- 
tioned, “An Open Letter to Franklin D. Roosevelt.” The following ex- 
cerpts from the passage are of particular interest: 

“Tt is assumed that labour is available only in connection with capital; 
that nobody labours unless somebody else owning capital, somehow by 
the use of it induces him to labour. Labour is prior to and independent of 
capital..... I bid the labouring people beware of surrendering the 
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power which they possess, and which, if surrendered, will surely be used 
to shut the door of advancement for such as they, and fix new disabilities 
and burdens upon them until all of liberty shall be lost. 

“... It has so happened, in all ages of the world, that some have 
laboured and others have, without labour, enjoyed a large portion of the 
fruits. This is wrong, and should not continue. To secure to each labourer 
the whole product of his labour, as nearly as possible, is a worthy object 
by any government. 

“It seems strange that any man should dare to ask a just God’s as- 
sistance in wringing bread from the sweat of other men’s faces. This coun- 
try, with its institutions, belong to the people who inhabit it.” 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


THEODORE DREISER—best known of the twentieth-century American 
novelists of the realistic school; author of The Financier, Sister Carrie, 
An American Tragedy, and other well-known novels; active participant 
in various movements for social justice. 

RoBERT C. PootEy—Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; assistant pro- 
fessor in the teaching of English, University of Wisconsin; formerly vice- 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English and at present 
a director; a member of the Executive Committee of the National Con- 
ference on Research in Elementary English; author of Grammar and 
Usage in Textbooks on English and (with Sterling Leonard) Introducing 
Essays. 

Carot Hovious—B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., University of 
Southern California; teacher of English in the Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, California; a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Southern California Association of Teachers of English; frequent con- 
tributor to the English Journal. 

Leon Mones—A.B., Ph.D.; head of the English department, Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; instructor of psychology in the New 
Jersey College of Jewish Studies; a contributor to Education, the Survey, 
Psychological Review, New York Times, the English Journal, and other 
magazines and newspapers; co-author of Psychology of the Poetic Experi- 
ence and author of Makers of America. 

KATRINA BALDWIn—B.A., M.A., University of Kansas; formerly 
teacher of English at Westport Junior High School and East High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Lou L. LABRANT—Ph.D., Ohio State University; associate professor 
of the teaching of English at Ohio State University; author of Teaching 
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English in the Secondary School, Language Development of Children in 
Grades Three to Twelve (‘‘Genetic Psychology Monograph Series’’), and 
numerous articles in the professional magazines. 

MaAxwELL F. Litrwin—M.A., Ph.D., New York University; lecturer 
in the College of the City of New York; principal of Public School No. 
123, Brooklyn, New York; chairman of the English department of 
Washington Irving Evening High School. 

JessE GRUMETTE—M.A., New York University; instructor in English 
and journalism at Abraham Lincoln High School in New York; frequent 
contributor to various professional magazines. 

MAUREEN Coss Massott—A.M., University of Chicago; author of 
Crooked Rows, A Checklist of the Editions of Leonardo da Vinci’s Works in 
College and Public Libraries in the United States, and the projected cata- 
logue of the Vinci collection at Stevens Institute. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

RONALD S. CRANE—professor of English at the University of Chicago; 
managing editor of Modern Philology; specialist in the cultural history of 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and in the theory of 
literary criticism; vice-president of the Commission Internationale d’His- 
toire Littéraire Moderne. 

Joun M. and Rutn C. STALNAKER—examiners in the Humanities 
Division of the University of Chicago. 

ANDERSON M. Scruccs—professor of histology in the Atlanta- 
Southern Dental College; author of Glory of Earth, a book of poems, and 
contributor to such magazines as Harper’s, the Forum, the Golden Book, 
the English Journal, and the Saturday Evening Post, as well as numerous 
poetry anthologies. 
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ENRICHED TEACHING 


Teachers who found Woodring and Benson’s Enriched Teaching of 
English in the High School of 1927 useful will find this new volume even 
more so.' In the course of seven years the book has added an author, gone 
from 104 to 358 pages, expanded its twenty-one headings to thirty-six, en- 
larged its scope so as to include the junior high school, and acquired an 
index. It is a richer text on the possible enrichment of English teaching. 

Here one may find material on the use of conversation in the classroom, 
on movies and radio, on the use of newspapers, on international relations 
and world-literature, on extensive reading, on career-planning and extra- 
curricular activities, on creative writing and school handbooks, on correla- 
tion, on dramatics, on an ‘English Room,” on excursions, on oral English, 
new types of argumentation, and contemporary literature. This list is in 
its way a significant indication of the fashion in which English teaching in 
the United States has expanded and progressed during recent years. 

Naturally, neither the scope nor the inclusions of the book are com- 
plete, and perhaps some notes may be made for those who wish to make 
use of the blank pages that the authors have conveniently furnished at the 
end of each section. 

In connection with career-planning John A. Fitch’s recent and valuable 
book on Vocational Guidance in Action may be mentioned. The World of 
Books, the 1922 edition of which is referred to on page 20 and elsewhere, 
was revised in 1930. In the bibliography on excursions (p. 143) should be 
included the excellent pamphlet on Journeys, issued by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. In connection with assemblies (p. 146) should 
be mentioned the detailed brochures on this subject published by the 
New York City Board of Education and the Montclair (N.J.) State 
Teachers College. 

The list of “Inexpensive Editions of Books” on page 169, in which the 
emphasis is properly placed on volumes of contemporary and modern 
literature, shows three important omissions: 7/e Academy Classics 


* Maxie Nave Woodring, Ida A. Jewett, and Rachel Theresa Benson, Enriched 
Teaching of English in the Junior and Senior High School. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 358+-x. 
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(Allyn & Bacon), which under the admirable leadership of Steila S. Center 
showed the way toward making such modern books available in the class- 
room; The Golden Key Series (D. C. Heath & Co.), and The Comparative 
Classics (Noble & Noble). 

The list of books on ‘The Newspaper in Fiction,” page 176, omits two 
of the best fictional accounts of newspapers—Sir Philip Gibbs’s The Street 
of Adventure and Richard Harding Davis’ Gallagher. A subsection that ina 
future edition ought to have a classification all to itself, ““Newspapers,”’ 
page 182, omits Campbell and Thomas’ Magazines and News papers of To- 
day, Opdycke’s News, Ads, and Sales, and the helpful material now being 
issued by the New York Herald-Tribune. Incidentally, there is not enough 
information on the possibilities of magazine study in the English class- 
room. 

On page 193 and elsewhere Boas and Smith’s Introduction to the Study of 
Literature (1925) is listed. This has now been replaced by a later and great- 
ly improved edition, The Enjoyment of Literature. On page 194 Wings and 
Wings Jr., of the Literary Guild, might have been mentioned, and on page 
197 the Junior Book of Authors may now be added to the three serviceable 
publications of the H. W. Wilson Company; here, too, may be included, 
for the sake of completeness, Who’s Who and Who’s Who in America. 

The 1929 edition of Burton’s How To See a Play belongs on page 201, 
and Whitcomb’s The Study of a Novel on page 214. Among magazines for 
students (p. 237) The American Observer, even though primarily a current- 
events periodical, should appear. Among books on the teaching of Eng- 
lish that teachers find useful (p. 254) is Tracy’s English as Experience. 
Too recent in appearance for inclusion among books on usage is Horwill’s 
Dictionary of American Usage, but Lewin’s Photoplay Appreciation in the 
American High School should have been given among the books on motion 
pictures. The Newark Museum might properly have been one of those 
listed on page 275 as offering co-operation with English teachers; both 
this museum and the Newark Public Library were, under the guidance of 
the late John Cotton Dana, pioneers in such co-operation. 

In the field of the radio (p. 305) it may be noted that the “catalogue”’ 
of the American School of the Air which is mentioned is really something 
more than that; it is a manual containing valuable instruction material. 
On the same page the “Magic of Speech” programs given under the 
auspices of NBC might be mentioned; also the monthly bulletin issued in 
connection with these programs. Teachers will also find of practical value 
the bulletins regularly sent out (without cost to inquirers) by the Radio 
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Institute of the Audible Arts (80 Broadway, New York City), particularly 
its lists of selected and annotated programs. 

On page 339 there appears the equivalent of a list of books dealing 
with world-literature, otherwise not separately entered, under the heading 
of ‘“‘World-Friendship.” But Auslander and Hill’s Winged Horse, Macy’s 
Story of World Literature, and Rascoe’s Titans of Literature, although 
given elsewhere in the volume, are not mentioned here, nor is there any 
reference to Stolper’s article in Progressive Education on the teaching of 
this subject. In this section, too, might have been mentioned that excel- 
lent and detailed compilation, Edith Ware’s The Study of International 
Relations in the Uniled States. 

One hopes that there will be frequent new editions of Enriched Teaching 
of English, each more useful than its predecessor. 

Max J. HERZBERG 
WEEQUAHIC H1GH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE NEW WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED" 


What a cumbrous title with its 67 letters! And why is the word 
“new,” however true, used for a work that is intended to stand for 
many years? The great Oxford shows its futility, and there is a Parisian 
saying, ‘As old as the Pont Neuf.”’ Forty years from its published begin- 
nings, the New English Dictionary, after we had accustomed ourselves to 
N.E.D. as its authorized abbreviation, turned to what it should have been 
in the first place and became the O.E.D., still productive of confusion. 
Fortunately Webster’s Unabridged is so much of an institution that the 
entire title need never be cited; and if precision is demanded, 1934, the 
date of publication, may be added. 

It is necessarily a massive work, and the two-volume edition is com- 
mended to those who have it in frequent use. But this needs a little more 
care in the arrangement of the lettered thumb guides, for my second vol- 
ume may be almost described as left-handed in this respect; to make two 
volumes the great book was merely divided into two equal parts without 
further change, on the letters /-m. 

Certain changes have been made, which justify the statement on the 

* Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language. William Allan 
Neilson, editor-in-chief; Thomas A. Knott, general editor; Paul W. Carhart, managing 
editor. 2d ed. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1934. Pp. xevi+-3210. 
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title-page: “‘An entirely new book, utilizing all the experience and re- 
sources of more than one hundred years of genuine Webster dictionaries.” 
For the purpose there never was a better choice made of type sizes and 
type faces, which make it a pleasure to read. The five-point matter placed f 
at the bottom of the page in the previous edition turned out to be not so 
good a plan as its originators expected, and to this place now has been 
relegated “vocabulary entries which are no more than cross references to 
other entries, rare obsolete words with brief definitions, and foreign 
language quotations and proverbs,” an improvement. 
Many thousand new words included now in the general vocabulary 
make the work as authoritative and inclusive as a rapidly growing lan- 
guage like ours permits. It is, for instance, so rich in slang and argot that 
a special work hardly need be consulted. Its compilers could not, of 
course, avail themselves of the admirable distinctions in the use of words 
in the United States and in England which have been made in Mr. H. W. 
Horwill’s A Dictionary of Modern American Usage, just published, but 
they had the Supplement to the O.E.D., rich in such matters. 
The definitions, always authoritative in Webster, are supplemented by 
instances, in nearly every case expository and significant. “In,’’ which has 
always included the meaning “into” from Old English times, is at last 
allowed admission, which will render unnecessary one of the most needless 
and annoying parcels of proofreaders’ corrections. One bit of condensa- 
tion is in the definition under “be, 3d,” ‘‘With the infinitive in various 
idiomatic phrases, usually expressing futurity or obligation; as, the book 
is to come; he was to be knighted; am I to thank you for this gift?’’ This 
is to be regretted, for the idiom is not included in school textbooks at all, 
though as a future it is older than the “‘shall-will’’ construction, and we 
have been accustomed to go to Webster for the authorized usage in such 
omissions. As for the preterit of ‘be’ with the perfect infinitive in state- 
ments such as ‘‘He was to have been there,’”’ meaning as so stated that he 
was not there, I have been unable to find it at all. 
The science of phonetics has attained to its full place in linguistics, 
and all complete modern grammars, Sweet’s, Jesperson’s, Poutsma’s, 
Kruisinga’s, among others, devote much space, often an entire volume, to 
phonology. The new Webster is fortunate, indeed, in having Professor 
John Samuel Kenyon write a long and highly important treatise on the 
subject for its preliminary matter. It shows in considerable detail the 
differences in the modes of speech in the United States, in New England, 
in the rest of the North, and in the South. But in the vocabulary there is 
no express authorization of any but the New England speech. True, al- 
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ternative pronunciations may be inferred, but there is nothing that a 
speaker of general western American, although with the majority by mil- 
lions in so speaking, can turn to for express authority. This with phonetics 
in its present state among scholars in this country is little short of be- 
nightedness. Every teacher should know what Professor Kenyon has to 
say on the subject, especially his commendable list of common words 
variously sounded in common talk, where his authority is indisputable; 
if it isn’t known a sound foundation is lacking. There are several pages 
in the preliminary matter, too, devoted to words variously pronounced, 
and the authorities for this have been brought down to the living present, 
and the older and superseded authorities in earlier editions omitted. This 
also is something which all teachers should know thoroughly as first aid 
against the wasted time and inserted trouble certain to result from igno- 
rance. So far as the vocabulary is concerned, the indicated orthoépy 
should invariably be pronounced aloud when the work is consulted, in 
order to insure its incorporation in the spoken vocabulary. 

For the rest, there is nothing but praise. The paper is good and the 
binding more substantial than ever before. All the illustrations are excel- 
lent and some of them exquisite. No single work, however ponderous, 
ever contained more information suitably arranged for immediate consul- 
tation. The etymologies, from the hand of Professor Harold H. Bender of 
Princeton, hold the latest learning on the subject, though those who know 
the Greek character may quarrel with its transliteration into Roman. 
Technical words are everywhere elucidated by those specializing in the 
several subjects. 

In fine, the new Webster is in itself a liberal education, and children 
brought up with it in use in the household are to be envied. And there is 
nothing left of the original work except the marvelous tradition for thor- 
oughness it has transmitted, and a pious portrait of Noah Webster him- 
self admirably reproduced and worthy of a great American scholar and 
coanen. WaLtace RICE 

Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 
FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Life with Father. By Clarence Day. Knopf. $2.00. 


Father could be very provoking, but life with him was never dull, and the rich, 
understanding tribute to him written by his son has the same qualities. The office and 
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the public might tremble when he roared, but mother held her own and the family rela- 
tions were safe and secure. Clarence Day introduces us to a real character who will 
give pleasure to many readers. 


Lucy Gayheart. By Willa Cather. Knopf. $2.00. 

With tenderness and wonderful insight Miss Cather has written the story of a joyous, 
musical young girl and her brief experiences as she tried her wings. The plot is slight, 
but the story of Lucy has the quality of a rich human experience beautifully told. 


Vein of Iron. By Ellen Glasgow. Harcourt. (September Book-of-the-Month.) 
$2.50. 

The ministerial Presbyterian Firecastle family had lived for five generations in the 
wilderness of Virginia. The vein of iron in their constitutions was as sadly needed by 
Amy when she faced the depression and won out as by her forbears when they faced 
the Indians or by her philosopher father when he met the church board. There are both 
weak and strong characters; the most touching is the skeptic father with his rare gift 
for understanding life and people. 


Solomon, My Son! By John Erskine. Bobbs. $2.50. 

His readers know what to expect of Erskine when he tells the story of Solomon, of 
his love for his father, of his scheming mother, and of the women of his household: 
good-humored comedy with an undercurrent of philosophy. 


Feliciana. By Stark Young. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

This group of short stories by the author of So Red the Rose are similar to the novel 
in quality and background. 

The Pascarella Family. By Franz Werfel. Viking. $2.50. 

Italian Don Domenico, loving his six motherless children with a pompous, tyrannical 
love, kept them prisoners in his home. As they grew, they plotted and planned; the 
war came, and they escaped. The author of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh has again 
created vital characters and woven them into a powerful novel. 


A Daughter of the Medici. By Donn Byrne. Appleton-Century $2.00. 


Of these short stories, which are less well done than Messer Marco Polo, perhaps the 
best is “A Happy Ending.” In it the villagers shake their heads at the designs of 
Providence when a young girl dies, but we see the bitter life that she escaped. 


All the Young Men. By Oliver LaFarge. Houghton. $2.50. 


The author of the Pulitzer Prize novel, Laughing Boy, now offers a group of short 
stories about the Indians. In “‘Higher Education” he tells feelingly of the boys and 
girls who after some years in school return to their people unfitted for the old life and 
ill adjusted to the new. 


Guest Book. By Witter Bynner. Knopf. $1.50. 
A variety of hosts portray their guests in verse. Says the author in the Preface: 
“If you’ve ever been a guest, you are in this book. Here’s what your host thinks of 
you.” 
Samuel Gridley Howe. By Laura E. Richards. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 
The venerable physician’s daughter has written an interesting and appreciative 
story of his life, his home, his family, his friends, and his noble personality. It is the 
sort of biography that gives courage and hope to readers. 
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James Lane Allen and the Genteel Tradition. By Grant C. Knight. University of 

North Carolina Press. $2.50. 

A pleasant, leisurely study of the modest author of the Kentucky Cardinal and typica 
product of the age of innocence. To those who accept the biographer’s basic assumption 
concerning the development of the American mind, this will seem an important book 
because it deals with an era rather than a man. 


Social Credit: An Impact. By Ezra Pound. “Pamphlets on the New Econom- 
ics,” No. viii. London: Stanley Nott, Ltd. 
The expatriate poet turned economist deals imaginary blows at all who do not accept 
Major Douglas’ cure for our economic ills. The essay reveals sensitiveness to injustice 
and suffering, yet quite obviously oversimplifies the economic problem. 


Jerusalem, the Golden. By Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist Press. $1.00. 

Some of the music and the strong imagery of the Psalms and the Hebrew prophecies 
are reproduced in this slender volume of verse originally printed in various “little maga- 
zines.” 

The Elder Henry James. By Austin Warren. Macmillan. $2.50. 

An interpretative biography of the distinguished father of the novelist and the 
philosopher. A discussion of the influence of Emerson, Carlyle, and the socialist thinker, 
Fourier, on the thinking of this great humanitarian, as well as the wealth of his acquaint- 
anceships, constitute the delightful introduction to this volume. 


Post Road. By Wilbur Daniel Steele and Norma Mitchell. French. $1.50. 


There are suspense and excitement as well as mirth in this two-act comedy, in which 
a small-town spinster outwits a gang of kidnapers. 


Collected Poems. By William Carlos Williams. With a Preface by Wallace 

Stevens. Objectivist Press. $2.00. 

Stevens’ Preface characterizes this work well: “Something of the unreal is necessary 
to fecundate the real. .... The essential poetry is the result of the conjunction of the 
real and the unreal, the sentimental and the anti-poetic, the constant interaction of 
two opposites.” 


Henry VIII. By Helen Simpson. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

This flattering portrait of England’s “royal Bluebeard” reveals Henry as a shrewd 
politician and sincere patriot. The pathetic attempt at whitewashing an unscrupulous 
monarch is based upon the assumption of Machiavellian principles. The political 
intrigues and international hatreds of the period are clearly and briefly sketched in this 
brief biography. 


Small Miracle. By Norman Krasna. French. $1.50. 

A three-act melodrama set in the lounge of a metropolitan theater. The complicated 
plot intertwines the destinies of an escaped convict, a rich playboy and his lover, a 
theater usher, and other characters just as varied. The mingling crowds afford glimpses 
of human beings in amusing situations. 


The New Spirit. By Havelock Ellis. Salammbé. By Gustave Flaubert. Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation. $0.25. 


Ellis’ critical comments on great Continental writers and Flaubert’s stirring his- 
torical novel now available in this complete, low-priced edition. 
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Richmond. By Edgar Lee Masters. French. $0.50. 
A long, dramatic poem of husbands and wives and lovers, with a conflict intensified 
and complicated by the passions of the Civil War. 


Grand Tour. By Patrick Balfour. Harcourt. $3.75. 

A sign ‘““To India by Rolls-Royce for £34” persuaded Balfour to travel with an odd 
assortment of strangers in two old automobiles. He found the machines and his com- 
panions as interesting as the scenery, was disappointed in the Orient, in Damascus and 
Syria, but forgot his troubles in Siam and Indo-China. He gives a humorous, breath- 
taking account of his travels. 

Liberty Today. By C. E. M. Joad. Dutton. $1.50. 

Joad, an Englishman well known as a philosophical writer, outlines his book as The 
Attack, with chapters entitled ‘The Twilight of Liberty,” ‘“‘The Factors Hostile to 
Liberty,” and “The Case against Liberty”; and The Defense, with three chapters, ‘“The 
Case for Liberty,” ‘“‘The Alternative to Liberty,” and ‘‘The Prospects for Liberty.” 
His advice is that advocates of liberal ideas defend liberty coolly and with reasoned 
argument, as violence assists in generating an atmosphere in which power is seized by 
a forceful minority. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


High School English, Books II and IV. By Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker 
Opdycke, Margaret Gillum, and Olive I. Carter. Macmillan. $1.20. 
A program of instruction in English based largely on the activities principle. Book 
IV contains a concession to those who would teach in terms of literary forms rather than 
in terms of the child, but even here there is some pioneer work. 


One Thousand Books for the Senior High School Library. Compiled by a joint 
Committee of the American Library Association, the National Education 
Association, and the National Council of Teachers of English, Mary E. 
Foster, Chairman. American Library Association. $1.00. 

A much-needed book list prepared by librarians, teachers of English, and adminis- 
trators. The titles are briefly but helpfully annotated. 

A Handbook of Library Uses. By Merrill C. McM. Louttit. Houghton Mifflin. 
$o. 20. 

A pamphlet providing the basic essentials for the use of libraries by college students. 

Books and Libraries in Recognised High Schools. Prepared by John C. Hanna. 
Published by the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
An extended list of titles recommended by the Illinois Department of Public Educa- 

tion for high schools on its accredited list. Suggestions regarding cost and administra- 

tion are included in the Introduction. 

An Experimental Reading Study in the Joint Library-Adult Elementary Education 
Field. By Elizabeth C. Morriss, Marion T. Morse, and Edna Phillips. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. 

A pamphlet summary of a study of adult reading practices accompanied by a valu- 
able list of readings found suitable for adults, with a bibliography on adult reading in- 
terests. 
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What Shall We Read Next? Compiled by Jean Carolyn Roos. H. W. Wilson. 
$0.35. 
A recreatory reading list for young people. 


How To Read Aloud. By H. H. Fuller and Andrew Thomas Weaver. Silver, 
Burdett. $1.00. 


A little book of suggestions relative to effective oral reading, with many passages of 
prose and poetry which illustrate the principles. A chapter is devoted to effective 
methods of memorization. 


Practice Exercises in English, Books I, I1, and III and for the first year of high 
school. By Harriet E. Peet, Gertrude L. Robinson, and Gladys M. Bigelow. 
Houghton Mifflin. $0.32 each. 


A workbook series in the mechanics of English for the junior high school and for the 
first grade of the four-year senior high school. There is an abundance of drill material 
on problems directly relating to good usage and to problems relating to formal, system- 
atic grammar. Many of the exercises deal with the larger problems of composition writ- 
ing. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


The Short Story Builder. By Travis Hoke and Stewart Beach. Crofts. $1.00 per 
set. 

A book of forms for the beginner in short-story writing, intended to keep before the 
writer the framework of his story. There are several pages of text materials containing 
directions relating to short-story structure and separate forms calling for the various 
data concerning major and minor characters and situations in the story. Extra pads of 
forms are supplied at thirty cents each. 


Public Speaking. By Donald Hayworth. Ronald Press. $2.50. 


A new elementary textbook for the college student, stressing primarily the psycho- 
logical and language aspects of the subject. The text material overshadows the illustra- 
tions and exercises, but the exposition is appealing and rich in concrete situations. 


Modern Composition and Rhetoric. By Dana O. Jensen, R. Morell Schmitz, and 
Henry F. Thoma. Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. 


A highly practical and comprehensive text in English composition and rhetoric for 
the college Freshman. The emphasis is in the main upon the mechanical aspects of ex- 
pression, but a generous portion of the book is devoted to methods of improving effec- 
tiveness and clarity. A large Appendix supplies reference materials on grammar, vocab- 
ulary, and punctuation. 


The English Drama, Edited by Winfield Parks and Richmond Croom Beatty. 

Norton. $5.50. 

This collection of plays, which includes the Quem quaeritis trope, Miracle and Moral- 
ity plays, plays by Udall, Lyly, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, and 
others, traces the development of the English drama from the earliest times to the clos- 
ing of the theaters in 1642. None of Shakespeare’s plays are included, but the organiza- 
tion is such as to demonstrate his place in the development of the English stage. 
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English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. By Cecil A. Moore. Holt. $3.50. 

A comprehensive representation of the English poetry of the eighteenth century, in- 
cluding a substantial selection from the obscure though more typical writers, but also 
giving adequate attention to such established writers as Johnson, Collins, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Chatterton, Burns, Cowper, and Blake. 


Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig. American 

Book Co. $1.00. 

The significant and typical poems, short stories, and critical essays of Poe are present 
in this carefully prepared anthology. The scholarly Introduction deals judiciously with 
the difficult and controversial questions surrounding Poe study. An excellent handbook 
for the college student and the general reader. 


Major American Writers. Edited by Howard Mumford Jones and Ernest E. 
Leisy. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 
A voluminous collection of American poetry and prose from the colonial period to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 


How To Read Rapidly and Well: A Manual in Silent Reading. By C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and Luella Cole. Stanford University Press. 


A highly intelligent and practical summary of the rules of good reading—brief, in- 
teresting, and inexpensive. This pamphlet should be first on every college reading list 


The Writers’ Desk Book. By various authors. Macmillan. $1.25. 

A little book of essays about the technique of the various literary forms, including 
the scenario and the radio script. Successful British writers like A. A. Milne, L. A. G- 
Strong, and others have contributed entertaining and, in some instances, practical com- 
ments on the diverse forms popular in our day. 


Continental Plays, Vol. 1. Selected and edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. Hough- 


ton Mifflin. $1.50. 

The Table of Contents calls the roll of the great modern classics in Continental 
drama: Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness, Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and Mélisande, Haupt- 
mann’s The Weavers, Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, Capek’s R.U.R., and five others of 


comparable fame. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Content of Motion Pictures. By Edgar Dale. Macmillan. $2.50. 

In this cool, scientific analysis of current photoplays we have a fearful indictment of 
the motion-picture industry as an agency of public education. Undesirable ideals of 
sex, marriage, and romantic love, undesirable attitudes toward crime, recreation, vul- 
garity, the use of liquor and tobacco are characteristic of the drama which millions of 
people see every week. In a balance sheet of aspects or problems at the end of the book 
Dr. Dale offers constructive suggestions for the fundamental inprovement of the con- 
tent of motion pictures. A separate report included in the same volume reveals that at- 
tendance upon the movies by boys and girls is proportionately much larger than most 
people have been led to believe, and the motion picture is for them a problem important 
equally to exhibitors, producers, teachers, and parents. 
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A Study of Précis Writing as a Composition Technique. By Grace Elizabeth 
Jencke. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Jencke examines the validity of précis writing as a composition technique which 
has been growing in favor, by means of controlled experiments on the high-school and 
college levels. Her experiments show that too extravagant claims have been made in the 
past for the précis as a composition technique. 


Generalization and Transfer in Spelling. By Arthur I. Gates. Bureau of Publica- 

tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Professor Gates finds in two experiments with nearly four thousand pupils in Grades 
II A and VIII B that pupils who are taught spelling by means of generalization excel 
those who have studied spelling through specific learning of different words by a differ- 
ence so small as to be practically negligible. Evidence is also presented concerning the 
value of such spelling rules as those governing ie and ei and the amount of economy 
achieved by these rules. 


Experimental Studies in the Psychology and Pedagogy of Spelling. By Alice E. 
Watson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$1.50. 

This elaborate study of typical spelling errors and techniques in the teaching of spell- 
ing contains many helpful suggestions to the teacher of English. Dr. Watson concludes 
from her studies that it is important to develop efficient techniques for dealing with re- 
lationships among spelling units, by means of linking, grouping, comparing, or con- 
trasting. 


Careers for Women. By Catherine Filene. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


An amazing array of opportunities available to girls and young women (theoretically 
at least) is presented in this practical and comprehensive survey of occupations, to 
which competent specialists in the various fields have contributed. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S connection with the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion last year convinced us that hundreds of active teachers 
and principals needed a standard around which they could 
rally—a forum where they could express their ideas. For 
them, Scholastic has instituted a new service—HIGH- 
SCHOOL. 


HIGHSCHOOL—a fortnightly newspaper for secondary edu- 
cators—appears among Scholastic Services this fall. Every 
teacher subscribing to ten or more classroom copies of 
Scholastic receives HIGHSCHOOL free. Others may secure 
it at the nominal price of $1.40 per year, $2.00 for two years. 


HIGHSCHOOL is something new among educational pub- 
lications. It is a newspaper devoted to the news about 
America’s secondary educators. It is fresh and direct, brim- 
ful of teaching tips, lesson plans, classroom projects, and re- 
need on the vital news and spicy chatter of the high school 
world. 

HIGHSCHOOL, being fortnightly and strictly a news organ, 
can cover all the fields which educational journals have been 
forced to neglect. It will specialize in news—and can maintain 
an editorial flavor as fresh and uncompromising as the events 
it discusses. 

IF YOU KNOW the high quality of Scholastic Services, you 
will want the first issues of HIGHSCHOOL at once. If 
SCHOLASTIC and HIGHSCHOOL are new to you why not 
try Scholastic with your students under the No Risk plan, and 
get HIGHSCHOOL free. 5000 teachers and principals know 
Scholastic works. HIGHSCHOOL will have the same edi- 
torial strength, experience and prestige. 
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